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INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES— MAIL OPENING 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Huddleston, Morgan, Hart of 
Colorado, Goldwater, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Today, and through the rest of this week, we wish to resume our in- 
quiry into the question of why the Federal Government has been open- 
ing the mail of American citizens for over two decades. It is a policy 
fundamentally at odds with freedom of expression and contrary to the 
laws of the land. This committee has already reviewed in public some 
details of the CIA mail openings while we were considering the Huston 
plan. 

One provision of that plan was a recommendation to institute a 
mail opening program, though, ironically, intelligence officers were 
already busily unsealing envelopes in various parts of the country and 
had been doing so for years. 

We are less concerned this week with the emphasis of the mail pro- 
grams than with the workings of the institutions that allowed them to 
take root and flourish, even though they violated the laws of the land. 
How did this mail policy begin ? Who in the CIA, the FBI, the White 
House, the Justice Department, and the Post Office knew about it? 
What reviews were made of the policies as the leadership changed with- 
in these institutions ? 

Though mail is the subject of this week’s hearings, what interests 
us most are the reasons the Agency used to justify this violation of civil 
liberties. The question of mail openings, then, will be only the medium 
through which we probe in depth the way our intelligence services 
function. 

As a case study, mail opening reveals the most revealing look of 
the inner life of the CIA and the FBI. In the instance of the CIA, 
with which we begin our examination today, the evidence suggests 
their mail program was allowed to continue despite the harshest criti- 
cism of it from investigators within the CIA Inspector General’s 
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Office, and despite the fact that it was not very productive in terms 
of intelligence information. 

Moreover, throughout the 20-year period, many senior Govern- 
ment officials were not told of the mail openings or were misinformed 
about them. These are serious charges which have arisen in our re- 
search into the mail opening program of the CIA and the FBI. We 
are here today to explore the decisionmaking process within the CIA, 
to ascertain how valid these public allegations are. 

To assist us in our search for understanding and for ways to im- 
prove the Government, we have appearing before the committee this 
morning Mr. Gordon Stewart, Mr. John Glennon, and Mr. Thomas 
Abernathy, all of whom served in the CIA Inspector General’s Office, 
which investigated mail opening programs in the sixties, and Howard 
Osborn, who will appear after these three gentlemen, who was the 
CIA Director of the Office of Security from 1964 to 1974. 

Before I swear the witnesses, I would like to ask Senator Tower 
for opening remarks that he would like to make at this time. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin with an endorsement of the chairman’s statement that 
the primary value of these open sessions on mail opening is the 
opportunity to gain the insights which can only come from an in- 
depth case study. 

There never has been any serious question regarding the legality 
of indiscriminate mail openings. Most of those associated with these 
invasions of privacy have flatly acknowledged the illegality of their 
actions. The closest we have come to justification for these mail open- 
ings is that they proved to be an invaluable source of national security 
information. 

Even assuming the need for such information — and I do not believe 
that the U.S. Postal Service should be an inviolate haven for those 
who would destroy our liberties — the real question is whether critical 
judgments regarding the necessity of investigative efforts and the 
extent of those efforts, can be effectively controlled in the future to 
keep invasion of any person's privacy within constitutionally man- 
dated limits. 

The fault here goes beyond the CIA. It must be shared by an FBI 
which was fascinated by the potential fruits of such efforts, a Postal 
Service which either willingly or unwillingly allowed it to happen, 
and leaders in the executive branch who simply were not in control 
of these insidious encroachments upon the liberties of American 
citizens. 

Let me emphasize again that legislation looks to the future. Rather 
than agonize on the question of fault, a question on which there has 
already been considerable public discussion, we must fashion recom- 
mendations which will close the door on the opportunity for this kind 
of inexcusable, even if well-meaning, disregard of fundamental 
liberties. 

It is my hope that the candor of the witnesses in these hearings 
will not only provide some insights into the mentality of those who 
implemented these efforts, but also a genuine appreciation for the 
nature of a bureaucracy which allowed it to go unchecked. 

The value of public hearings on these issues is that we will hope- 
fully provide recommendations which go beyond changes in the formal 
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rules and organization charts. If our efforts are to have lasting value 
in the protection of the liberties of our citizens, persons charged with 
the defense of the national security in the future must go about their 
tasks with an ingrained sense of the critical balance between protec- 
tion of freedom and the sanctity of individual liberty in our society. 

The issue is not a new one. The framers of the Constitution incor- 
porated fourth amendment guarantees only after an exhaustive public 
debate. It is both necessary and proper on the eve of the 200th birth- 
day of the United States of America that we engage in similar reeval- 
uations to determine what reforms will be needed to keep these vital 
principles alive. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Tower. 

Now, gentlemen, please stand to be sworn. 

Would you raise your right hands? 

Do you solemnly swear that all of the testimony you will give in 
these proceedings will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Stewart. I do. 

Mr. Abernathy. I do. 

Mr. Glennon. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, would you commence the questioning. 

Mr. Schwarz. Would each of the witnesses please identify himself. 

Mr. Abernathy. Thomas Abernathy. 

Mr. Stewart. Gordon Stewart. 

Mr. Glennon. John Glennon. 

Mr. Schwarz. Are any of you gentlemen accompanied by counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. I am. 

Mr. Abernathy. I am. 

Mr. Schwarz. Could counsel identify himself? 

Mr. Gaines. Stanley Gaines. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mitchell Rogovin. 

Mr. Schwarz. And do you each represent all three witnesses? 

Mr. Gaines. I represent Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Rogovin. I represent Mr. Abernathy. 

Mr. Schwarz. You three gentlemen had nothing to do, yourselves, 
with opening any mail — is that right ? Your connection with the sub- 
ject is your involvement with the Inspector General’s Office ? 

TESTIMONY OF GORDON STEWART, FORMER INSPECTOR GENERAL, 

CIA, ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY GAINES, COUNSEL; TESTI- 
MONY OF THOMAS ABERNATHY, FORMER STAFF MEMBER, IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL’S STAFF, CIA, ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL 

ROGOVIN, COUNSEL; TESTIMONY OF JOHN GLENNON, FORMER 

STAFF MEMBER, INSPECTOR GENERAL’S STAFF, CIA 

Mr. Glennon. That is correct. 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Abernathy, I am going to start with you, 
because you did a survey in 1963; and then I am going to go to Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Glennon, who did the second survey in 1969. 

Were you in the Inspector General’s Office in 1960 ? 
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Mr. Abernathy. I was. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did you do something in connection witli the 
Office of Security at that time ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I participated in an Inspector General’s survey 
of the Office of Security in 19(50. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in connection with that survey, did you look at 
a mail opening project ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. Fine. Where did you go? Who did you talk to? 
Describe generally the process followed by the Inspector General’s 
Office. 

Mr. Abernathy. The discussions were conducted in New York City, 
in the office maintained there by the Office of Security. During the 
survey, we talked to all of the people who were involved in the project 
and who were available at that time. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did you talk to anybody who used the material 
obtained from the project ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I don't recall any such conversation. 

Mr. Schwarz, Now, what were your general conclusions about the 
project ? First, did you form a conclusion as to whether or not the 
opening of mail was legal ? 

Mr. Abernathy. No, we never discussed whether it was technically 
legal or illegal. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you have an impression that it was illegal? 

Mr. Abernathy. It was clearly apparent that there were very serious 
questions of public interest involved. 

Mr. Schwarz. And when you say serious questions of public interest 
involved, that is a way of saying there were serious questions about 
the legality of the project, is that right ? 

Mr. Abernathy. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Exhibit 1 1 is a study done in 1960. Mr. Abernathy, 
do you also have the Inspector General’s Survey of the Office of Se- 
curity Annex in front of you ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I do. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Would you read from it into the record 
vour conclusions with respect to the value of the project, as you saw 
it in 1960? 

Mr. Abernathy. 

The SR Division is the project's largest customer in the Agency. Information 
from the Cl Staff flows to the SR Support Branch and from there to the opera- 
tional branches. It may include * * * items of interest on conditions inside the 
country. 

In our interviews, we received the impression that few of the operational 
leads have ever been converted into operations, and that no tangible operational 
benefits had accrued to SR Division as a result of this project. We have noted 
elsewhere that the project should be carefully evaluated and the value of the 
product to SR Division should be one of the primary considerations. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. N' v, in making your recommendations, 
did you make any recommendation based upon the language that you 
just read into the record, that as far as you could see, no tangible 
operational benefits had accrued to the SR Division ? 

Mr. Abernathy. One of the two recommendations in the report was 
that there be a thorough evaluation of the project. 



1 See p. 175. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Incidentally, SR Division stands for what? 

Mr. Abernathy. Soviet Union Division. 

Mr. Schwarz. So you were saying no tangible operational benefits 
had accrued to the Soviet Division of the CIA. ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I think that I need to qualify that. We also pointed 
out in this report that we did not extend the survey into the opera- 
tional components who were the primary customers. 

Mr. Schwarz. But as far as you were able to determine, there had 
been no such benefits? 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And you made, as one of your two recommendations 
a suggestion that an evaluation be made of the worth, the usefulness 
of the project ? 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And that was made in 1960 ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I think the report was actually submitted in Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

Mr. Schwarz. After working in 1960 ? 

Mr. Abernathy. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you make another recommendation in connection 
with this project ? 

Mr. Abernathy. The second recommendation was that the Agency 
should be prepared to explain the project, if it should ever become 
public knowledge. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, would you characterize that as a cover story ? 
Did you ? 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. What did you mean by a cover story ? 

Mr. Abernathy. Plausible explanation for what was happening. 

Mr. Schwarz. You mean, a misexplanation ? 

Mr. Abernathy. In this particular case. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. So it was a general understanding, as you 
testified earlier, that there were serious public problems, or as you 
then agreed with me, serious problems of legality, right? 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. But your recommendation was simply that a cover 
story be prepared ; is that right ? 

Mr. Abernathy. That second recommendation addressed itself only 
to the cover story ; that is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. You did not recommend that the project 
be turned off. 

Mr. Abernathy. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Glennon, when 
did you do a second review of the mail opening project ? 

Mr. Stewart. In 1969. 

Mr. Schwarz. And how was that done ? Mr. Stewart, you were the 
actual Inspector General, is that right ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And was Mr. Glennon on your staff? 

Mr. Stewart. He was the head of a team, composed, I think, of 
three men, who conducted the inspection of the counterintelligence 
staff, including this project. 
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Mr. Schwarz. All right-. We shall start with Mr. Glennon then. Mr. 
Glennon. if you could briefly describe what you did and what you 
concluded, and then we will turn to vou again. Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Glexxox. With relation to just this mail project, in the course 
of our survey of the, counterintelligence staff we came across this 
mail opening project conducted in New York. The team of three mem- 
bers was quite surprised to find such an activity going on. 

Mr. Schwarz. You had not known about it in advance? 

Mr. Glexxox. No; I had not. And we interviewed all members 
of that section. We interviewed all of the customers — well, not all of 
the customers, but most of the customers who got the take from the 
mail openings, including the liaison officer from the FBI. 

Then we recommended that it be terminated, because we were aware, 
ourselves, that it was illegal. We thought that the take was not suffi- 
cient to warrant such a continuation, and that obviously, it would 
get the Agency into a very embarassing position. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. I want to come back to your recommenda- 
tions on the legality point; but to focus with you for a moment on 
your conclusions with respect to the worth or lack of worth of the 
program, how did you go about analyzing that subject ? And would 
you state in somewhat more detail your conclusions? 

Mr. Glennon. The project members kept a list of all of those 
people who were cleared to receive the take from the opening of the 
mail ; and of course, that list went back for a number of years. In that 
list, they had the names of current members of the other operational 
units in the Agency. We took those names and went to interview 
those people and asked what use they were getting out of the take. 

Mr. Schwarz. And what did they say to you ? 

Mr. Glennon. Well, we found that there was very little use being 
made of it, except by the Bureau. 

Mr. Schwarz. Except by the FBI ? 

Mr. Glennon. Right. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, I will just read into the record 
from the ultimate report that you. I think, Mr. Stewart, prepared 
the following quotation : 

Most of the offices we spoke to find it occasionally helpful, but there is no 
recent evidence of it having provided significant leads or information which have 
had positive operational results. The Office of Security has found the material 
to be of very little value. The positive intelligence derived from this source is 
meager. 

Now, that is Mr. Stewart’s summarization of your investigation, 
Mr. Glennon. But does it accurately summarize your investigation? 

Mr. Glennon. Well, it’s joint. We get together after the survey is 
completed. The inspectors sit down with the Inspector General and 
write the report in the final form. So that this was 

Mr. Schwarz. It was an accurate reflection of what you found in 
your investigation. 

Mr. Glennon. I would argue there was a little bit less use being 
made of it in most offices. 

Mr. Schwarz. In other words, you would make the criticism of its 
value even more critical than the language I just read? 

Mr. Glennon. I would. 

Mr. Schwarz. You would ? 
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Mr. Glennon. I would. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, on the subject of legality, did you 
make a recommendation that the project be terminated because it 
was illegal? 

Mr. Glennon. No, we did not mention the illegality of it, because 
we assumed that everyone realized it was illegal. The very point 
that we were trying to make was the Agency would be in deep em- 
barrassment if they were caught in this activity, unless it was legal, 
so we just assumed everyone realized it was illegal. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Let me turn now to you, Mr. Stewart. Is 
it correct, do you agree, that everyone assumed it was illegal? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, certainly. Those who were in on the project, 
from my understanding, knew that it was illegal. 

Mr. Schwarz. To whom did you report in 1969? 

Mr. Stewart. Officially, I repoi-ted to the Director of Central In- 
telligence. On a day-to-day basis, I reported to the Executive Director, 
Col. Lawrence K. White. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, on this particular subject, did you report, in 
fact, to Director Helms ? 

Mr. Stewart. I provided Mr. Helms with a 15- or 20-minute brief- 
ing on the whole Counterintelligence Staff survey and in that briefing 
I, as best I remember, did cover this project. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in that covering of this project, was it your 
understanding that Director Helms also knew that it was illegal? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. It was my understanding, and although I can- 
not swear that he did know, I didn't ask him. 

Mr. Schwarz. But it was the general understanding of everybody 
that this was obviously illegal ; is that right? 

Mr. Stewart. That was certainly my understanding. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, in light of that, what did you recommend? 

Mr. Stewart. We recommended that the project be turned over 
to the FBI, since, as far as we knew, they had the primary interest 
in the take from the project. If the FBI were not to accept it, we 
recommended that the Agency consider closing the proiect. 

Mr. Schwarz. That is kind of a curious recommendation to make, 
isn’t it? That you conclude it’s illegal, and then you decide it ought 
to be turned over to the FBI, which has responsibility for enforcing 
the law. What is the logic in that? Can you explain that? 

Mr. Stewart. The FBI was verv much interested in the take of 
the project, and as Mr. Glennon reported, and I put in our report, 
that the Bureau had, in fact, run a similar project themselves. So I 
did not know whether thev would be at all interested in taking it, but 
I thought that, under the circumstances, and since they were interested, 
before we simply summarily closed the project, we should at least take, 
it ud with them. 

Mr. Glennon. May I say something at that point? I did talk to the 
liaison officer with the FBI. 

Mr. Schwarz. Someone from the FBI ? 

Mr. Glennon. That is right, and he gave me a flat statement that 
the Bureau would not be, interested in picking this up, so our recom- 
mendation actually amounted there to a recommendation that it be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, that is interesting, because, in fact, it was not 
abandoned for 4 years, was it ? 
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Mr. Glennon. I don't know. 

Mr. Schwarz. Do you have any knowledge of that, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. I have learned since coming down here to give a dep- 
osition that it was carried on for several years after we made our 
recommendation. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Just one final question. In your meeting 
with Mr. Helms, how did you understand he was going to proceed, 
after you made your recommendations to him ? 

Mr. Stewart. I simply assumed 'that he would follow the usual for- 
mat ; in other words, he received the briefing as a matter of informa- 
tion. I would have assumed that the action officer, Mr. Karamessines, 
would, in due time, take uo with him his proposed action with regard 
to our recommendaton. The recommendation was addressed to the 
Chief of the Clandestine Service, Mr. Karamessines. 

Mr. Schwarz. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smothers, do you have questions ? 

Mr. Smothers. To clarifv the point that I believe the chief counsel 
has been raising, if we look back to Mr. Abernathy’s report [exhibit 
1 ’] we see there at page 10, paragraph 16, essentially the conclusion 
that coordination of the project within the Agency was out of hand. 
Would that be a correct characterization, Mr. Abernathy? 

Mr. Abernathy. I am not sure. I would say it was out of hand, but 
the various components who had an interest operated in their own 
areas without a great deal of intercourse with each other. 

Mr. Smothers. Your recommendations, then, called for an evalua- 
tion to follow your own study of that. To the best of your knowledge, 
was that undertaken ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I believe there was a memorandum dated the end 
of 1962, which does indicate that such an evaluation was undertaken 
by the Office of Security and the Cl staff. But I was not personally 
privv to that evaluation. 

Mr. Smothers. Mr. Glennon, when you conducted your inquiry in 
1969, did you find any indication that the problems raised regarding 
coordination and liaison has been dealt with effectively ? 

Mr. Glennon. I don’t recall, really. All I know is, as the project 
continued, we made another evaluation ourselves of the use of it. 

Mr. Smothers. Do you recall your assessment regarding the degree 
of control within the Agency in 1969 ? 

Mr. Glennon. The degree of control on my project ? 

Mr. Smothers. Yes. 

Mr. Glennon. I think the control of the project was in the hands 
of the Counterintelligence Staff ; that it was not formalized as a project, 
which was subjected to the review of the proper officials. So in that 
case, it just went on year after year without, I guess, a budget review, 
an authorization review on the part of the program staff or Mr. 
Karamessines. 

Mr. Stewart. I would like to say something on that. We recom- 
mended, of course, that there be established a procedure which would 
assure regular and periodic control and review of the project. We 
also recommended that the man in charge be relieved, and that a better 
qualified person be placed in charge of the project. I think that be- 
speaks some question about the effectiveness of control as we witnessed 
it during our survey. 



1 See p. 175. 
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Mr. Smothers. Would it be fair, then, Mr. Stewart, to say that it 
was your conclusion that the project was not only being poorly con- 
trolled, but indeed, that it was producing only marginal value in terms 
of the information received ? 

Mr. Stewart. I would say yes to both points, yes. 

Mr. Smothers. Can you then give us — if not directly, at least your 
impression — of the response of Agency officials to these kinds of rec- 
ommendations by you ? Essentially, what you seem to be saying is it is 
out of control, it is worthless to us, we ought to drop it. What kind of 
response did you get to that? 

Mr. Stewart. I cannot be very helpful on that, because the Inspec- 
tor General’s Office is not an office that follows up and makes sure the 
recommendations are followed. That responsibility rests with the 
Executive Director, or did at that time. His office kept a particular file 
on the recommendations that were made on this, and all other surveys 
that we drew up. 

We got into these responses only when they were received by the 
Executive Director, who would then refer them back to the Inspec- 
tor General’s staff for further comment. In this case, I simply do not 
recall what, if any, response we got to these recommendations. 

Mr. Smothers. One final question. There seems to be some concern 
here for both your efforts and, at one point in time, the parallel efforts 
of the FBI in the mail-opening area. Do you believe that the continua- 
tion of this project was in any way needed or motivated by the sense 
of competition between your agency, the CIA, and the FBI ? 

Mr. Stewart. I would have said the opposite. I had the impression 
at the time that we were conducting the operation, and we surveyed 
it, that we were very much motivated by a desire to make sure that the 
FBI got good information of a counterintelligence nature bearing on 
internal security matters in the United States. 

Mr. Smothers. So you were essentially trying to help the FBI, and 
after you concluded that the take was not important to the CIA, your 
position was that if the FBI wanted the informat ion, they should do 
it themselves? 

Mr. Stewart. That’s right. 

Mr. Smothers. Thank you. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. We will turn first to Senator Hart of Colorado. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Abernathy, in the Inspector General’s Survey of the Office of 
Security in 1960 [exhibit l 1 ], there is reference to the “overall poten- 
tial of the New York mail operation.” And that paragraph states as 
follows : 

It is improbable that anyone inside Russia would wittingly send or receive mail 
containing anything of obvious intelligence or political significance. It should 
also be assumed that Russian tradecraft is as good as our own and that Rus- 
sian agents communicating with their headquarters would have more secure 
channels than the open mails. 

In that connection, do you have any reason to change your assess- 
ment of the potential evaluation of mail openings today? 

Mr. Abernathy. No, sir. I’ve had no contact with it up until today. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But with your experience and judgment, 
would that still be essentially your assessment of the situation? 
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Mr. Abernathy. I’m not sure I would be in a position to make such 
an assessment to date, but I do not have any information that would 
cause me to change my view. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Therefore, you would still believe, as 
you apparently did then, that there would be little intelligence or 
political significance contained in the mail ? 

Mr. Abernathy. Again, I’m not sure that I have all of the facts 
available that would enable me to make such a conclusion. But on the 
basis of the information I do have, I would say that, my views would 
be the same. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Following that statement, the report 
went on to say that : 

On the other hand, many seemingly innocent statements can have intelligence 
significance. Comments concerning prices, crop conditions, the weather, travel 
plans, or general living conditions can be important. 

In this regard, do you believe that these “innocent statements” 
justify the opening of mail illegally ? 

Mr. Abernathy. No, sir. I cannot say I believe that. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And if these “innocent statements” on 
crop conditions, the weather, and general living conditions are im- 
portant for us to know, do you not believe this information could be 
collected through overt rather than covert means ? 

Mr. Abernathy. Certainly. That is true. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Most of this kind of information could 
be collected overtly? 

Mr. Abernathy. Yes. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In the same Inspector General’s Survey 
of the Office of Security, that same document we are referring to, 
there is reference in paragraph 6, on pages 3 and 4, to the random 
selection of letters to be opened. That paragraph states as follows: 

Of the total items opened, about one-third are on the watch list and the 
others are selected at random. Over the years, however, the interceptors have 
developed a sixth sense or intuition, and many of the names on the watch list 
were placed there as a result of interest created by the random openings. 

Could you describe briefly for this committee your understanding 
of this “sixth sense or intuition ?” 

Mr. Abernathy. Well, when someone does something for a number 
of years, he begins to develop a feel for it. In this particular case, 
perhaps the addressees’ mail address to Soviet officials perhaps would 
have been of more interest. I’m sorry that I don’t have the recall neces- 
sary to go back 15 years to bring up facts that might have been avail- 
able to me then, but it is purely intuition as I see it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And these individuals who developed 
this uncanny ability can scan envelopes, or the exteriors of pieces of 
mail, and somehow through these vibrations or instincts determine that 
there may be something there, and therefore open them? If their in- 
stincts are wrong, of course, they have invaded somebody’s privacy, as 
they did in any case ; but it is the random nature of the operation that 
I think interests us here. 

Mr. Abernathy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Was this intuition based on sound coun- 
terintelligence judgment, like that of the CIA inspectors, or on their 
own personal dislikes of individuals or organizations? 
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Mr. Abernathy. I do not think that their personal likes or dislikes 
entered into it. I think it was purely random, the selection of the mail, 
except for those on the watch list, and I am not sure that they had 
any particular means of specifically identifying documents they were 
looking for. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. So 15 years later, you cannot sharpen 
for us the kind of elements that went into this sixth sense? 

Mr. Abernathy. That is correct. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Stewart, I would like to ask you, 
as former Inspector General, a couple of questions in this regard. In 
your interview by the staff, you mentioned that despite your under- 
standing that the mail project was illegal, you never took this matter 
to the CIA General Counsel, Mr. Huston. Could you explain to us 
why you never did that? 

Mr. Stewart. I can merely say that I did not at that time feel it 
was necessary to explore it with him. I didn’t think that the question 
of its legality was that tricky. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In other words, if it is a matter that is 
clearly illegal, you do not have to consult the General Counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, in drawing up my report for the Director, I did 
not feel I needed to. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. You only consult the General Counsel 
when it is a marginal question ? In other words, if it might be illegal ? 

Mr. Stewart. I can give you an illustration of that. I did consult 
the General Counsel on a matter having to do with the CIA’s respon- 
sibilities in the general field of arms control at one time. This was to 
get an interpretation of the 1947 Act which he gave very handily, 
and I didn't feel that this was that kind of a question. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you know if the General Counsel 
was ever informed of the existence of the mail opening projects? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I was told by Mr. Paul Wallach of your staff 
that he was not so informed. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But you had no information during the 
time? 

Mr. Stewart. I had no information at the time. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you know from your information, 
either at the time or since then, whether information on the mail 
projects was deliberately held back from the General Counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. No; I really don’t know the answer to that question. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In a general policy or organizational 
sense, could you describe for us the relationship within the CIA be- 
tween the Inspector General and the General Counsel? 

Mr. Stewart. We were both staff members under the Director. He, 
of course, with his set of responsibilities, and the Inspector General 
with another set of responsibilities; we worked together on matters 
that called for, let us say, investigation and also legal judgment. In 
other matters, we rarely consulted him where there was no need to do 
so. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Are there, within the CIA, formal pro- 
cedures by which the Inspector General reports to the General Counsel 
any questionable activities that he may run across? 

Mr. Stewart. I should say only conflict of interest comes to mind. 
He certainly is in on that whole aspect, but I don’t recall any other case 
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where I would be railed upon to report to him. And I should say on 
an operation, particularly a very closely held one, I would have auth- 
orization to expand the number of people briefed on the operation be- 
fore I did so. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But on other judgments and other mat- 
ters. it is pretty much an ad hoc judgment if things are to be referred 
to him? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. For example, personnel matters; if there were 
illegal aspects of some action taken in the Agency with regard to an 
individual who had then placed a grievance before us, we naturally 
would go to the General Counsel on a matter of that sort. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. A minute ago, Mr. Stewart, I asked if 
you had any information about whether the mail opening projects had 
been purposely withheld from the General Counsel, and I think your 
indication was that you thought it had not been. It has been called to 
my attention that in your interview with the staff in response to this 
specific question, you said. “well. I am sure that it was held back from 
him on purpose.'’ 

Mr. Stewart. I had in mind there the procedure that we had on any 
closely-held project; that is, to name the people who were authorized 
to know about it. You can interpret the absence of his name from that 
list as a positive decision not to let him know about it. You can also 
interpret it as a decision that there was no particular requirement that 
lie know about it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. What would have been the response of 
the policymakers in the CIA if this matter had come to his attention 
as the General Counsel? And if he had clearly stated, either orally or 
in writing, that it was illegal, would the project have continued? 

Mr. Stf.wart. I really don’t know. That is simply a matter of guess- 
work. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Has that kind of situation ever arisen in 
the CIA, in your experience? 

Mr. Stewart. Not directly in my experience, and I really would have 
a hard time thinking of an operation that had been dropped because of 
such objections. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Based on your experience, do you think 
this is one of the dangers of compartmentation that the committee has 
run into on a number of occasions, where the so-called “need-to-know” 
lias been a device to avoid directly confronting questions of legality? 
Where the question of legality arises, you merely bypass the office that 
lias the responsibility for raising the question of legality and therefore, 
it never has to surface or lie confronted by the policymaker. 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I have a hard time believing that the question of 
legality was not confronted in this matter. I feel that those responsible 
for the operation understood its status as something outside of the law ; 
that they had determined that it was necessary to go ahead with the 
project despite that, and had sought such clearances as they thought 
necessary at the time. So I do not feel that the question of legality was 
actually swept under the rug, simply because you do not include the 
General Counsel in on those who are briefed on it, 

Mr. Karamessines, of course, had legal training and practiced law, 
so ho is not entirely unknowledgeable in the law. And certainly Mr. 
Helms. I should say, is a highly intelligent man. and also understood 
what ' 'net was vn t<- 
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Senator Hart of Colorado. Well, that is considerably different from 
the officer in the Agency charged with the duty of rendering legal 
opinion. 

Mr. Stewart. You are quite right. 

The Chairman. Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Stewart, the 
two Inspector General surveys, which have dealt in part with the 
mail problems, provide our committee with a chance to examine the 
internal workings of the CIA. Would you tell the committee how 
many people were working in the IG's office when you were Inspec- 
tor General ? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, I think about a dozen staff members. And then, 
we had secretarial help. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you know how many people are working 
in the IG’s office now ? Would you be surprised to know that by 1973, 
your dozen had dropped to about half a dozen in the midst of some 
very serious accusations and charges about the CIA ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, I heard about that, and I was surprised that 
they had cut it back. 

Senator Schweiker. Did you feel, with 12 people, you had the staff 
to do the IG's job as you envisioned it? 

Mr. Stewart. Sir, any job is almost limitless, and I could easily 
have managed more people on the staff. But I felt that we were able 
to cover the essentials with the team that we had at the time, 
and in the frame of reference we had at that time. 

I think I explained, in my deposition, that we were aiming toward 
a review of each entity in the Agency on about a 5-year basis. More fre- 
quent inspections, I think, would be counterproductive. Less frequent., 
I think, really would show a weakness. 

Senator Schweiker. As a matter of routine, did your IG reports 
go to anyone outside the Agency ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. In other words, the President or the White 
House never received a copy unless specifically the Director of CIA 
might pass on such a copy of his decision ? 

Mr. Stewart. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Schweiker. And did the oversight committees of the Con- 
gress, to your knowledge, ever receive, on a routine basis, any Inspector 
General reports? 

Mr. Stewart. They did not. 

Senator Schweiker. Would you not think, in strengthening the 
Inspector General's office and position and role in the CIA, that the 
flow of information on a regular basis, both to the White House and 
to the responsible oversight committee of Congress, would be a very 
essential element ? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I have read of such a proposal recently, and 
it has given me a great deal to think about. It would certainly, in 
a way, strengthen the Inspector General’s role. I do not doubt that at 
all. It would also, I think, change his role very significantly within 
the Agency. There is a great deal of difference between going to an 
entity in the Agency saying, we come here on behalf of the Director, 
and we want to have you open up everything you’ve got, and tell us 
and talk to us on a professional level and person to person and being 
quite open; and going in as an outside inspector. And we. of course, 
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have had outside inspections in the past — by the Clark report years 
ago — and I think there were one or two others which had a different 
quality. Now, this is a question, I think, that would have to be resolved. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you consider it part of your job to ferret 
out illegal activities? Is that your concept of what an Inspector Gen- 
eral and the staff is supposed to do — ferret out activities within the 
Agency that violate the law ? Is that part of your mandate as Inspec- 
tor General ? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Senator Schweiker. And you did put the mail opening in that 
category? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Senator Schweiker. And you fairly well recommended that it be 
discontinued, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. Right, 

Senator Schweiker. Obviously, they did not pay any attention 
to your recommendation. And my question is, how many times did 
you make a recommendation of some illegal activity to which they 
did pay attention as opposed to the times they did not? This is a fairly 
clear-cut violation yet the decision was made up above not to respect 
your views. My question is, how many times were you thwarted in 
this way, and how many times did they back you up in pointing out 
something that was illegal ? 

Mr. Stewart. While I was Inspector General, I really don’t recall 
that we touched on other clearly illegal activities. It may be that it 
doesn’t come to mind right now. 

Senator Schweiker. What is an Inspector General for? Maybe I 
have an erroneous understanding of how an Inspector General is used 
in other parts of government, but it would seem to me that one of the 
purposes of an Inspector General would be to ferret out illegal activi- 
ties. In fact, one of the rationales as to why the Congress has not 
looked into the CIA before is the view that it polices itself and it does 
not need any outside supervision, because the CIA has its own methods 
and does this itself. I assume that policing mechanism would be the 
Inspector General. 

The point is, and I am sure the same argument was made to the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisoi-y Board, that you really have an internal 
policing mechanism and yet you do not see it as a mandate to ferret 
out illegal activities. I have great, difficulty understanding what the 
purpose of the Inspector General’s office is. 

Mr. Stewart. I think we misunderstood each other. I would cer- 
tainly say that as I came upon illegal activities, it would be my job 
to bring them right to the top. to the Director’s attention, and we did 
that in this case. What I said was that in the surveys that we ran 
while I was Inspector General, I was not aware of other illegal activi- 
ties that we had come upon. 

Senator Schweiker. You never came across any other illegal 
activities ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is quite correct. 

Senator Schweiker. During your tenure ? 

Mr. Stewart. Not that I can recall. 

Senator Schweiker. How do you account for what we are finding 
now in our House and Senate Intelligence Committees? Was this a 
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lack of communication or compartmentalization ? Where did the break- 
down occur, if what you say is correct? 

Mr. Stewart. Could you be specific ? 

Senator Sciiweiker. Well, we. have been holding a number of hear- 
ings. We had a hearing here a while ago where a Presidential order 
was violated on shellfish toxin. We have been holding a number of 
other hearings where the CIA was not complying with the law of the 
land. And my question is, how do you account for the discrepancies 
that are now coming to light, when you are saying that during your 
tenure you really did not find any other illegal activities? I am a little 
bit confused. You are saying obviously that you did not know about 
them, but are you now maintaining there were no other illegal activi- 
ties going on during your tenure as Inspector General? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. I’m not maintaining that. I simply say that 
in the course of our surveys, which, I explained, we took about the rate 
of one every 5 years, we had in fact not come upon other illegal activi- 
ties that I recall and about which we reported. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Did the rotation of component service stop 
in 1973, and were you aware of this situation ? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I had heard that, yes. I was retired at that time. 
I had no voice in the operation of the Agency. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Did you consider it part of your job to see that 
the Agency lived up to its charter ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Schweiker. Then I gather that you probably would assume 
that mail opening, in addition to being illegal due to the mail laws, 
was also a violation of the charter’s ban on internal security functions? 

Mr. Stewart. That is quite correct. 

Senator Sciiweiker. That is correct. 

Do you think it is appropriate not to have written authorization in 
projects of this kind and would written authorizations from people 
above you be a factor here in helping the Inspector General to have his 
finding implemented instead of ignored ? In other words, would it help 
you do your job to pinpoint responsibility in writing, which you say 
apparently did not occur in many of these instances, in order to clarify 
who was contravening the IG’s recommendation ? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I explained it was not our job to follow up on 
recommendations that we made. That rested with the Executive Di- 
rector. I have the feeling that our recommendations were clearly ad- 
dressed to an individual. In the case of this project, they were ad- 
dressed to the Chief of the Clandestine Service, Mr. Karamessines. 
There was no doubt in my mind as to who had the responsibility to 
act on those recommendations or give reason why they had not done so. 

Senator Sciiweiker. One final question for Mr. Glennon. Mr. Glen- 
non, how and when did the FBI learn of the New York mail opening 
program ? 

Mr. Glexnon. I believe we put in our report in 1958. 

Senator Schweiker. How long had the program been going on prior 
to 1958? 

Mr. Glexnon. Several years. 

Senator Schweiker. All right. Now, why didn’t the CIA tell the 
FBI about this program ? 

Mr. Glennon. I haven’t the slightest idea. Perhaps they did. 
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Senator Schweiker. Well, our information is that they did not. 
They came upon it inadvertently, so it just strikes me peculiar that we 
have an agency that is charged with internal security; that is, the 
FBI, and while this obviously was an illegal procedure, the CIA did 
it for a number of years without even telling the agency responsible for 
internal security that such an event was going on. 

And it would seem to me that because, again, you are in the matter 
of who handles intelligence internally, that here again was something 
of which someone in the IG’s office should have been aware. You do 
not feel that it is part of your responsibility to keep the right agency in 
the right job and to see who follows what internal security law? 

Mr. Glennon. I certainly feel that these programs should be coor- 
dinated in the intelligence community. Now, this project, I believe 
started out just as an operational effort of our Soviet division. It had 
nothing to do with internal security, but looking for operational leads 
against the Soviet Union. So, the internal security aspects apparently 
became important later on, when the Bureau, I don’t know how 
they 

Senator Schweiker. All the mail coming back to this country was 
opened as well as the mail going out, so it is a little hard to conceive 
how you cannot say it is not an internal security function. 

Mr. Glennon. I didn’t say it is not. I just said it started as an 
operation. 

Senator Schweiker. When it first started, mail was read both ways. 
It was not just read one way. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Senator Tower [presiding]. The committee shall stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. It should be about 10 minutes. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman [presiding]. The hearing will please come back to 
order. 

I believe Senator Huddleston had been recognized. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stewart, in your investigation, what type of people did you 
find was in the Agency who were actually performing the mail open- 
ing? What was their general experience ? 

Mr. Stewart. I refer that question to Mr. Glennon, because he was 
the one who talked with the people doing this job. 

Mr. Glennon. I believe that the people actually opening the mail 
were security officers. 

Senator Huddleston. They were not in counterintelligence ? 

Mr. Glennon. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Huddleston. They had no experience particularly in coun- 
terintelligence ? 

Mr. Glennon. No, sir. One of the recommendations we were mak- 
ing was to improve the personnel, analyzing it, in an attempt to im- 
prove the product. 

Senator Huddleston. So, for a project here that was designed pri- 
marily for counterintelligence, we had people who had no experience 
in counterintelligence? 

Mr. Glennon. As far as I know. 

Senator Huddleston. Who were randomly opening the mail with- 
out any guidance or without any substantial guidance, even from 
within the organizat ion ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Glennon. I might defer that question to Mr. Abernathy. Do 
you have any comment ? 

Mr. Abernathy. I would say that is correct, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. They had no special expertise in being able 
to assess the value of the contents of any letter that they might open. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Glennon. I believe they would. They were trained security of- 
ficers and would be aware of activities which would be subversive and 
dangerous to the security of the United States. 

Senator Huddleston. But would they be aware of any counterin- 
telligence implication ? 

Mr. Glennon. No, sir, not especially. 

Senator Huddleston. Are you aware of exhibit 2, 1 the memorandum 
which sets out the description of this project? Do you have a copy 
of that? This is a memo dated November 7, 1955, Subject: 
HTLINGUAL. 

Mr. Glennon. Dated November 21 ? 

Senator Huddleston. November 21 was the cover memorandum to 
this project report. The project report itself, paragraph 6, under “Se- 
curity,” down at the very last few sentences indicates there will be 
special briefings of those to become knowledgeable and that a record 
kept of those so briefed. Did you find such a record ? 

Mr. Glennon. There was a record ; yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Indicating the individuals who actually were 
participating and the fact that they had been briefed ? 

Mr. Glennon. I never saw or held a list in my hand because I fig- 
ured we could complete our inspection and make our recommenda- 
tions to abandon that project without knowing all the names of the 
people involved. In the Agency we knew those obviously on a basis 
of need to know. We would really need to know who was cleared in 
this case for years past. 

Senator Huddleston. On this matter, then, discussing this proj- 
ect with the General Counsel and with other responsible individuals, 
was that neglect, in your judgment, because of this “need-to-know” 
policy that no person, even within the Agency, who did not need to 
know about it would be informed of it? 

Mr. Stewart. As far as I am concerned, sir, the reason I didn’t 
discuss it with the General Counsel was because I didn’t feel it was 
necessary to do so. 

Senator Huddleston. From the standpoint of its legality ? 

Mr. Stewart. Correct. 

Senator Huddleston. You had no intuition that he already knew 
about it ? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn’t know one way or another. It is a matter of 
fact ; I did not discuss the project with him. 

Senator Huddleston. Would the subject of maintaining a policy of 
plausible deniability enter into the matter of whether or not there 
would have been broader discussion of it ? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, the reason for a list of people cleared to know 
about the project is to simply control a secret ; that is, if you just have 
a few people who know about something, then you have better control 
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of whether this knowledge leaks out to other people. And, we always 
endeavored to keep those lists as short as we could. 

Senator Huddleston. Wasn’t there also an interest within the 
Agency, if not on this project, on other projects, of operating in such 
a fashion that should it become public knowledge, that certain persons 
could be exempted from any blame, so to speak, on the basis that they 
did not have specific knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Stewart. I don't know how that would operate in this case. I 
haven’t thought about that. 

Senator Huddleston. You don't believe that was a factor in this 
case? In that same paragraph in exhibit 2 1 that I just referred to, par- 
agraph 6, headed “Security,” there is this statement : 

In the event of compromise of the aspect of the project involving internal 
monitoring of the mails, serious public reaction in the United States would prob- 
ably occur. Conceivably, pressure would be placed on Congress to inquire into 
such allegations, but it is believed that any problems arising could be satisfac- 
torily handled. 

Do you have any idea or knowledge of what that phrase means and 
just how inquiry from Congress would be satisfactorily handled by 
this particular operation ? 

Mr. Stewart. This is the first time that I have read this memoran- 
dum. I don’t know what was in the mind of the person who wrote it — 
“Public inquiry that would be raised publicly by the Congress”— I 
should have said would be. very difficult to handle. Private inquiry, if 
it had been raised by a congressional committee with the Director, 
might have been another thing. I just don't know what they had in 
mind when they wrote this. 

Senator Huddleston. Do yon have any knowledge as a result of your 
inquiry into the Agency of what method had been used in any other 
instance, or in this particular instance, relating to the handling of 
congressional inquiries into such matters ? 

Mr. Stewart. I always understood — I never had direct knowledge 
of this — I always understood that the Director of Central Intelligence, 
in dealing with the oversight committees as they existed at that time, 
felt at times called upon to take up with those committees matters of 
considerable sensitivity. But that was certainly not one area of my 
responsibility. I never participated in any snch talks, and that is about 
as much as I can help you on that. 

Senator Huddleston. The record would indicate that the Director 
had been pretty successful over the years, would it not, viewing the ex- 
tent of congressional oversight into this kind of operation ? 

Mr. Stewart. That was my understanding. 

Senator Huddleston. Let me refer you to exhibit 3, 2 which is a 
memorandum for the Director of Central Intelligence through the 
Chief of Operations, relating to this Project HTLINGIIAL. This 
apparently is a summary. This is dated May 4, 1956, some several 
months after the project had been in operation. It appears to be an 
update or a review of just what the project is. It says in the second 
paragraph : 

You will recall that Project HTLINGUAL is a very sensitive project involving 
the analysis of mail entering New York City from the Soviet Union. While the 
project was originally designed to examine and record information from only 
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the outside of the envelopes, for some time selected openings have been conducted 
and tlie contents examined. This is, of course, without the knowledge of the postal 
authorities. 

Does it seein there that since this is such a perfunctory phrase, “This 
is, of course, witiiout the knowledge of the postal authorities,” that 
there must have been an awareness that the operation itself then could 
not be approved if postal authorities were aware of it 

Mr. Stewart. I think that would be one logical conclusion to this, 

y^. 

Senator Huddleston. This memorandum goes on to indicate the 
types of some of the mails that are being opened, and in paragraph 5 
it says: 

It is interesting to note that of 20 letters which were in the analysis, one 
mentioned that a brother was a priest, two had Christmas greetings, four 
starting out with the wording “Praised be Jesus Christ,” one used the phrase 
"Thank God” — for a total of 8 out of 20 with some religious reference. 

Would you consider this mail coming from the Soviet Union to be of 
important foreign intelligence ( 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Would it be important counterintelligence 
information { 

Mr. Stewart. Not in my view. 

Senator Huddleston. The final paragraph says: 

It is hoped that when we are better staffed to analyze this material for other 
than counterintelligence purposes, other and perhaps more significant data may 
be obtained. 

Does your information or your inquiry indicate that there were 
serious efforts along the way to evaluate the product of this operation 
and whether or not it was, in fact, providing any kind of intelligence 
that was worth the infringement upon the privacy that it involved in 
the random opening of thousands of letters ? 

Mr. Stewart. My feeling about it is that when you have available 
a source such as this, it certainly is incumbent on the Agency to try 
to find out whether in the materials received there are things of 
potential positive intelligence value. I suppose that paragraph 5 
could be read to say that despite the antireligious policies of the Soviet 
Union there is a survival of religion, I think a very minor subject, but 
that is apparently what was intended here. Other such minor matters 
might have been derived from these letters. But beyond that I would 
only speculate. I never read any batch of them. I don’t know what this 
kind of thing contained or could possibly have contained. 

Senator Huddleston. It seems to me the tenor of the entire body of 
memoranda that were made before May 1956, was that most of the 
information received has been very insignificant and has knowingly 
gone into an operation that just randomly infringed on the privacy 
of many, many citizens and the opening of their private mail. It 
seems that just a cursory examination would dictate that we ought to be 
getting something pretty significant that is pretty earth shaking in 
order to justify that kind of operation. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Angelton makes it clear that he is talking about 
something — let us say, an added bonus — to the basic counterintelligence 
value of these materials. He, of course, was the CIA’s Chief of the 
Counterintelligence Staff. 
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Senator Huddleston. He indicates that he hopes within the future 
they would be able to derive something more significant from the 
operation. The memorandum seems to me to express a hope. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; well, you could read it that way. I would read 
it that he is satisfied with his counterintelligence data and perhaps 
something more significant than what you have in paragraph 5 might 
be obtained. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Gold water, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Gold water. I have two short questions. 

Mr. Glennon was Mr. Stewart's IG, I believe, at one time, and I 
think he conducted a survey of the Counterintelligence Staff and re- 
viewed the New York mail project. Is it true that you testified that 
you knew of no agency consumer who was satisfied with the results of 
the operation ? 

Mr. Glennon. That is right, sir, no internal CIA component. 

Senator Goldwater. And, notwithstanding this, the operation 
continued ? 

Mr. Glennon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. This operation continued for 20 years at a 
substantial risk to the Agency. Isn’t it likelv that some high officials in 
a position to evaluate its worth found the intelligence “take” to be of 
overriding importance ? 

Mr. Glennon. Yes, sir, it is possible. Unbeknownst to me, it is 
possible that the Chief of the Counterintelligence Staff, the Director, 
and other senior officials might have discussed this and decided to 
keep it. I have no idea. All I would know is people I talked to, the 
customers within the Agency, work day-to-day people, found very 
little use for the material. 

Senator Goldwater. Is that the practice in other countries, to have 
mail intercepted ? 

Mr. Glennon. I think this mail that we are talking about has already 
been intercepted by the Soviet Union and the Russian intelligence 
service. But our situation was to see what was already known to the 
Russians. Personally, if I had a letter opened from the Soviet Union, 
I would not object because I would not mind the FBI knowing what 
the Russian intelligence service knows. 

Senator Goldwater. One other question. 

Mr. Abernathy’s 1960 review of the New York project revealed 
no documentation of authorization for openings from within or out- 
side the Agency. The report states that the DCI, the DDP, and the 
DDS were aware of the project from inception and that their ap- 
provals may therefore lie implied. My question is, for an operation of 
this sensitivity, is there anything unusual about a lack of 
documentation ? 

Mr. Abernathy. No, sir. I would not say it would be unusual in 
this case. 

Senator Goldwater. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Tower ? 
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Senator Tower. Mr. Glennon, in your 1969 review of the New York 
project, did you discover or find any documentary evidence that 
authorized mail opening ? 

Mr. Glexxoxx No, sir 

Senator Tower. Mr. Stewart, you have told the staff that your 
reason for not telling the General Counsel of the operation was that 
your responsibility was to the I)CI. If the DCI wanted a legal opinion, 
that was his prerogative. But you never raised the illegality of the 
question with the DCI or notify him that such an opinion should be 
solicited. Why ? 

Mr. Stewart. I certainly did not raise the legality question in the 
written report. I assumed that the Director knew of its status as a 
project that was beyond the law, and in my deposition I said that 
if he had a reason for exploring this problem with the General Counsel, 
that would be up to him. I did not feel it was up to me to take it up 
with the General Counsel. 

Senator Tower. You felt it was illegal ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Tower. But you did not make any recommendation to the 
DCI on that? 

Mr. Stewart. I recommended that we consider closing the project 
because of its flap potential. 

Senator Tower. Do you have any recommendation, short of an 
independent Inspector General, that would prevent the institution 
of illegal projects of this kind or, do you think that the only way to 
prevent it is to have an independent Inspector General ? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I can imagine many ways that you could do 
this. I think one would be perhaps looking at the basic law that author- 
izes the operations of the CIA and specifying those areas in which the 
Agency could not deal in some greater degree of exactness. Certainly 
having an independent Inspector General would provide another 
check on the operations of the Agency. I think if you did have such 
an Inspector General, it would be absolutely necessary that he be. in- 
cluded in all operations, that the need-to-know principle not be applied 
in his case, that he would have a need to know of everything that was 
done if you expect that he will operate in this way. Those would be 
the ways that come to mind, as far as I am concerned, in avoiding 
repetition of this sort of thing. 

Senator Tower. Now, from the mid-fifties until 1966, both the CIA 
and the FBI were opening mail. Are either you or Mr. Abernathy 
able to shed any light on the nature of the liaison, if any, that existed 
between the CIA and the FBI ? 

Mr. Stewart. I really can be very little help on that. I knew that 
wo had a regular established liaison channel, and as we state in our 
report, by 1969, when we got around to it, their liaison officer said to 
us that the FBI wanted very much to have us continue the project 
and provide this take to them. But the history of this is something 
I have not myself gone into. I cannot help you much. 

Senator Tower. Can you add anything to that, Mr. Abernathy? 

Mr. Aberxatiiy. No, sir, I cannot. 

Senator Tower. To the best of your knowledge, did either the CIA 
oi- the FBI recommend that you limit the scope of the openings to the 
mail of probable violators of the espionage laws? 
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Mr. Stewart. I know of no such action. 

Mr. Abernathy. Nor I, sir. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Tower. 

I think it was you, Mr. Glennon, who said that you would have no 
objection to the Government opening your mail since the Russians 
opened mail. That intrigues me very much. 

Mr. Glennon. Sir, I defend this project of the Agency in no way 
whatsoever. It was illegal and should have been discontinued. I am 
just speaking of my personal opinion, that I would really not object 
unless I had an ax to grind somewhere; then I might. I might make 
a lot of publicity about it. But I have no ax to grind. 

The Chairman. It is your personal opinion. I understand you do 
not defend this because it was illegal. You just say personally you 
have no objection to the Government opening your mail because the 
Russians open the mail. That is the thing I wanted to get at. 

Would you have any objection to our police coming in and searching 
your home without a warrant because the Russian police do not have 
to have a warrant? 

Mr. Glennon. Oh, I draw the line. I draw the line. 

The Chairman. Oh, you draw the line? 

Mr. Glennon. Of course, sir. I don’t really support the idea at all. 
I’m just saying I wouldn’t condemn the Agency or the Bureau if they 
opened my mail. I’m saying personally, having had it done, I don’t 
think you should make such a big hullabaloo out of it. I think it' was 
done— it is not being done any longer — and I think the Agency should 
be given a chance to go ahead. 

The Chairman. The Supreme Court of the United States does not 
draw the same distinction that you do, between searching a house 
and searching the mail. They said, and it has been the law of the land 
for a long, long time, that the mail is entitled to the same protection 
as a person’s house. 

Mr. Glennon. Right. 

The Chairman. But the law didn’t mean very much to any of you 
gentlemen, did it? 

Mr. Glennon. Yes, it did, sir. We said it was illegal, and we recom- 
mended that it be discontinued. What more can you do? It meant 
something, going to the General Counsel, for example. 

The Chairman. When Mr. Stewart testified a few minutes ago, he 
said that you recommended it be discontinued. 

Mr. Glennon. Right. 

The Chairman. Not because of the illegality, but because of the 
flap potential. 

Mr. Glennon. The flap potential i9 because it was illegal. 

The Chairman. Yes, but the flap potential was what worried you. 
As a matter of fact, in none of your reports did you even speak of 
the illegality. 

Mr. Glennon. It speaks for itself, sir. 

The Chairman. You said it spoke for itself. You were concerned 
it might embarrass the Agency. It wasn’t your concern 

Mr. Glennon. That is one concern, sir. 

The Chairman. It was not your concern that the law had been 
violated. 

Mr. Glennon. Yes, sir, it 
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The Chairman. Well, if it had been your concern that the law had 
been violated, why wouldn’t that have figured into your reports? 

Mr. Glennox. It did. We recommended that it he stopped. 

The Chairman. You recommended that it be stopped because it 
might embarrass the Agency if it had been revealed. 

Mr. Glenxon. Sir, I also recommended the 17 ways to improve this 
project in case it were continued. Now, our job is to inspect and report 
what we find. We found that it was illegal. We recommended it be 
stopped. But, if for some other more important reason it was con- 
tinued, then we would recommend some steps to improve upon the 
operation. 

The Chairman. Mr. Glennon, in 1960, the first report said “evaluated 
and approved.” Through the years the evaluation showed it was not 
worth continuing. 

Mr. Glennon. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You recommended that it be stopped. You did not 
really recommend in 1969 that it be stopped. You said it still wasn’t 
worth anything. You were worried about the flap that might develop 
if the Agency had been caught having conducted 20 years of illegal 
mail openings. You didn't recommend that it be stopped as far as the 
mail openings were concerned. You recommended that it be turned 
over to the FBI so that the FBI could take the risk. Isn’t that right, in 
1969? 

Mr. Glennon. They were the principal customers. I recommended 
it be stopped, period. Then, if it were not stopped, they should turn it 
over to the FBI since they were the principal customer, and ask them 
to serve our requirements if we had any. 

The Chairman. So, all through this period that you were investigat- 
ing this program that you, yourselves, evaluated as worthless, or at 
least not worthwhile enough to continue, and then recommended 
finally that it be stopped or turned over to the FBI, none of these 
recommendations affected the Agency. The Agency continued to use 
the program. 

What is the Inspector General’s Office for, and is there no follow- 
through with respect to its recommendations ? Is there no report back, 
so that you know whether or not your recommendations have been 
approved or disapproved? Is there no connection between the Inspec- 
tor General’s Office and the counsel that is supposed to try to keep 
the Agency operating within the law? How is it that year after year 
after year these reports go in and nothing happens and no reports 
come back ? What is the matter with the Inspector General’s Office that 
it is so impotent ? 

Mr. Stewart. Is that for me ? 

The Chairman. Anyone who wants to answer. 

Mr. Stewart. The Inspector General’s Office was a device used by 
the Director to bring to the surface problems that he should consider 
and that other senior officials in the Agency should consider. We cer- 
tainly did not have the authority to give orders to close things. We 
had, however, the authority to report and to recommend. It was then 
up to the Agency management to decide how they would deal with 
these recommendations. 

Routinely, the replies to recommendations — in this case, the reply 
that Mr. Karamessines would have made to the recommendations 
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addressed to him — would have been sent to the Executive Director’s 
office and then passed on to us. If it were a reply which said “we don’t 
go along with this recommendation,” the Inspector General would 
then have an opportunity to state again, or to state in other terms, 
the reasons for his recommendation or his reasons for not agreeing 
with our Chief of the Clandestine Service. 

The Chairman. Did that happen in any of these cases ? 

Mr. Stewart. In this case, to my knowledge — and I have been told 
this by Mr. Wallach — that reply did not come back to us. I don’t 
know why and I, myself, in conducting the affairs of the Inspector 
General’s Office, did not run a tickler on the Executive Director. He 
had the followup responsibility. I simply assumed that his office would 
take each of the many recommendations that we had, follow up and 
be sure that we got some response. How this one happened to fall 
through and not be responded to is a question I can’t answer. 

The Chairman. This program has been going on for some time. I 
have the figures here to show the extent of the program, which I will 
reveal when the next witness, who is best able to testify on this 
subject, comes to the stand. Figures that I do not believe have been 
released before will show how very large the program was, how long 
it continued, and the fact that it was clearly against the law through- 
out that period, even though it was unproductive in terms of intelli- 
gence gathering. 

Mr. Stewart. I should like to just say on that that it is certainly my 
understanding that the Federal Bureau considered it to be productive 
from the point of view of intelligence gathering. That at least is what 
their liaison officer told us. 

The Chairman. Well, we will have the Federal Bureau here to tes- 
tify directly on that score. The point that I wish to make is that I can- 
not think of a clearer case that illustrates the attitude that the CIA 
lives outside the law, beyond the law, and that, although others must 
adhere to it, the CIA sits above it. and you cannot run a free society that 
way. Either your intelligence agencies live within the law, or the begin- 
ning of an erosion that can undermine the whole society is put in mo- 
tion and that is what we have seen — the erosion of illegal practices 
begins with the CIA and then extends to the FBI. We will be seeing 
many instances, flagrant instances, of that erosion from the very agency 
that is supposed to enforce the laws of this country ; then it extends to 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Post Office Department, and pretty 
soon it begins to permeate the whole Government. That is why it is 
going to stop, and I hope that this investigation has something to do 
with stopping it. 

If there are no further questions, we will go to our next witness. 

Mr. Osborn, would you please stand and take the oath? Do you 
solemnly swear all the testimony you will give in this proceeding will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Osborn. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, would you begin the questioning? 

Mr. Schwarz. Counsel, would you identify yourself, and does Mr. 
Osborn have an opening statement ? 

Mr. Debelias. Yes; yes, my name is John Debelias. I am Mr. Os- 
born’s counsel. He does have an opening statement, which he would 
like to read. We have provided copies of this statement. 
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TESTIMONY OF HOWARD J. OSBORN, FORMER DIRECTOR OF SECU- 
RITY, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY 

JOHN DEBELIAS, COUNSEL 

Mr. Osborx. Senator Church, Senator Tower, and the other distin- 
guished Senators who are members of this committee, I am here today 
at your invitation. 

My F ederal service has extended over a 32-year period ; 27 of those 
year's were spent with the CIA. I am proud of my service with the 
CIA, and I am proud of the thousands of dedicated men and women 
with whom I worked in the CIA. I retired from the CIA on Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, after having been on sick leave from March 8, 1974, until 
the date of my retirement. 

My last 10 years of active service with the CIA were spent as the 
Director of Security. I was responsible to the Director of CIA and 
to the other senior CIA officials for personnel security and for the 
security and protection of classified information, data and installa- 
tions, both in the United States and abroad. During my tenure as Di- 
rector of Security, I served successively under Mr. John A. McCone, 
Admiral William Raborn, Mr. Richard Helms, Mr. James R. Schles- 
inger, and Mr. William F. Colby. 

I do not now have access to CIA files and records. As I answer your 
questions, please understand that my memory may be unclear or im- 
precise as a result of passage of time, or because the knowledge I had 
or have of the events being reviewed here was a general one and not 
specific as to all details. 

At all times, while serving as Director of Security, I acted with the 
knowledge and approval and at the instruction of the Director of CIA 
and in many, if not most, instances, with the knowledge and approval 
of other senior Agency officials in the chain of command. I should like 
to emphasize that security in the Agency is a service and support 
function and its activities are not self -generated. 

Among other services, the Office of Security provided guidance and 
assistance to employees with personal problems; it provided support 
to other Agency components upon authorized request and performed 
tasks and special inquiries assigned to it by the Director of CIA. The 
Director of CIA was empowered and directed by the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 to “protect intelligence sources and methods.” By 
virtue of and extension of that authority, those actions and activities 
within my purview were designed to prevent potential penetration 
of the Agency by hostile intelligence, services, afford protection to the 
Agency's domestic installations, and to determine the sources of un- 
authorized disclosure of classified and sensitive intelligence informa- 
tion to public media. 

In retrospect, I feel that the charter of CIA was broad and general 
and designed, perhaps, to permit a wide latitude of operations. As a 
citizen, I am concerned that legislative efforts in the field of intelli- 
gence may hobble organizations which must react quickly to new 
requirements and provide our national leaders with a perceptive 
appraisal of threats facing our Nation. I do not doubt that you gentle- 
men will act in good faith in recommending new legislation to channel 
and manage intelligence efforts. However, I hope you agree with me 
that whatever form our intelligence agencies may take based on any 
new legislation, there is an increasing, not diminishing, need to pro- 
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vide the President, the National Security Council, and the Congress 
with hard, accurate, comprehensive, and timely intelligence. 

In your review of the activities of CIA, over a long period of time, 
I hope that you will look not only at its actions, but the possible 
consequences of its failure to act. 

From my own point of view, I have rendered loyal service to my 
country and to its citizens during all my Government service. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief, I have not acted at any time in my 
CIA service in an unlawful manner nor have I acted in derogation 
of my duty to the U.S. Government. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your opening statement. 
Mr. Schwarz will commence the questions. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Osborn, when were you Director of Security? 

Mr. Osborn. From July 1, 1964, to March 8, 1974. 

Mr. Schwarz. What function did the Office of Security play in 
connection with the various mail-opening projects of the CIA? 

Mr. Osborn. The Office of Security acted as the physical entity which 
conducted the activities. 

Mr. Schwarz. You copied the exteriors, filched the letters, took them 
off to another location for copying, copied whatever was opened, and 
returned them to the mailstreams ? 

Mr. Osborn. That is correct. It was done by Security personnel. 

Mr. Schwarz. When I say filched the letters, I mean removed them 
from the Post Office Department and took them to another location, 
which was the CIA location for copying; is that right? 

Mr. Osborn. Right. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, during the time you held the position of Direc- 
tor of Security, did you know about all the mail-opening projects? 

Mr. Osborn. I knew of only one at the time I accepted the position. 

Mr. Schwarz. Was there another one that went on during the time 
you held that office which you did not know about ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, not to mv knowledge. 

Mr. Schwarz. We will come to that in a moment. Was the project 
in New York discontinued during your tenure? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you know throughout your tenure that the proj- 
ect was illegal ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, why was it knocked off ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was terminated at my recommendation ; part of the 
genesis of my recommendation was a strong and overriding concern 
of Mr. William Cotter, who was then Chief Postal Inspector, that the 
project should be terminated. I communicated this to Mr. Kara- 
messines, and, in turn, we met on various occasions with the Director 
then in the chair. 

Mr. Schwarz. I w T ant to discuss who Mr. Cotter was and why he 
had a problem in a moment, but I would like to read to you from 
page 39 of your deposition, starting at line 15, in which you stated 
to Mr. Karamessines the reason that, it should be knocked off when 
it was knocked off. Have you got that in front of you ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. I’m going to exclude the profanity unless you want 
me to read it, 

Mr. Osborn. Please do. 
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Mr. Schwarz. You said to Mr. Karamessines the following: “And I 
went to Mr. Karamessines and said this thing is illegal as hell," then 
I'm excluding something, “and we ought to knock it off right now in 
the light of Watergate climate.” Now, how did the Watergate climate 
help persuade the CIA finally after 19 years to knock off the program 
which you knew to be illegal ? 

Mr. Osborx. I think it’s because we believed that there would be tre- 
mendous embarrassment to the Agency, particularly in light of the 
Watergate climate, and it was. 

Mr. Schwarz. So. we can say, thank God for "Watergate on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Osborx. I’m not going to say that, but you said it. 

Mr. Schwarz. It helped, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Osborx. The climate provided it, certainly, I would think. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. What are you saying now? What do you mean, Mr. 
Osborn ? What climate ? What good did that do ? "Why did it help ? 
Why did you finally wake up to the problem? What was different? 
What were you afraid of ? 

The Chairman. Getting caught. 

Mr. Osborx. I think in the light of some of the disclosures during 
the Watergate sessions, that it came very fortunately to a lot of peo- 
ple’s attention that the Government shouldn’t do things that were 
illegal. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did the Watergate climate lead to any other changes 
in the CIA? 

Mr. Osborx. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Schwarz. Didn’t it have anything to do with the instructions 
which were issued in 1973 to knock off all kinds of programs ? 

Mr. Osborx. I’m sure it did, yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. You know the instructions I’m referring to? 

Mr. Osborx. I have seen them, yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. It was the general group of instructions from the 
Director. 

Mr. Osborx. Those are the ones who were issued by Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. Yes. Now, let us talk about Mr. Cotter for a moment. 
Had Mr. Cotter been in your office before he went to the Post Office? 

Mr. Osborx. Yes ; he was a security officer in my office. 

Mr. Schwarz. And he went to the Post Office in 1969, is that right? 

Mr. Osborx. Approximately then, yes. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. And the proiect wasn’t knocked off until 1973, is that 
right ? 

ill 1 . Osborx. That is correct. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. So, his enormous concern about the program, as you 
put it, couldn’t have had terribly much to do with it, if it kept going 
for 4 years after he went over to the Post Office Department, isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Osborx. Well, I think he expressed concern about it several 
times. The fact that was apparent to me that it bothered him and he 
knew about this, and that it was certainly not consistent with his 
responsibilities as Chief Postal Inspector. 

Mr. Schwarz. And he frequently discussed it with you and said he 
felt badly about it, but, once again, nothing happened in this case for 
4 years, is that right? 
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Mr. Osborn. I think I made the first recommendation to Mr. Kara- 
messines in 1971 or 1972. My memory isn’t precise. 

Mr. Schwarz. But you have been hearing about Mr. Cotter’s problem 
from the time he went to the Post Office, which was in 1969, isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Osborn. That’s true, that’s true. 

Mr. Schwarz. So, for 4 years this man apparently felt uncom- 
fortable, but the program just kept marching along, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Osborn. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, would you look at the document which is exhibit 
4, 1 please. It is a document dated June 3, 1971. 

Mr. Osborn. Eight. 

Mr. Schwarz. Memorandum for the record. Headed: “Subject: 
Meeting at DCI’s Office Concerning HTLINGUAL.” That is the code 
name for the mail-opening project, right? And you attended that 
meeting, didn't you? 

Mr. Osborn. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. In that meeting, Mr. Helms said that he had briefed 
Attorney General Mitchell, and that Attorney General Mitchell had 
said he had no hangups concerning the project. He was going to discuss 
it with Mr. Helms tomorrow afternoon, but Mr. Helms also said 
that he briefed Mr. Blount, the Postmaster General, and “His re- 
action, too, was entirely positive regarding the operation and its 
continuation.” Did you have a conversation with Mr. Cotter at some 
time after Mr. Helms went to see Mr. Blount, in which the subject of 
what was told to Mr. Blount was discussed between you and Mr. 
Cotter ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did Mr. Cotter express some doubt to you as to 
what Avas, in fact, told to Mr. Blount? 

Mr. Osborn. I can’t recall the details of our conversation, Mr. 
Schwarz. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, could I read into the record to you and see if 
this will refresh your recollection? From the bottom of page 78 to 
the top of page 79 of your deposition the question was “Do you recall 
Mr. Cotter ever telling you he’s not sure as to what the Postmaster 
General was briefed about?” and your ansAver was “It seems to me 
that I recollect in connection with our discussion, it seems to me that 
I recall some indication, I don’t know how much he told them, but 
whatever he told them, it certainly didn’t hurt me. I think there was 
some indication that he” — that must be Blount from the context, right ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, I think it’s Cotter, and the implications, the state- 
ment, it certainly didn’t hurt me, was Cotter’s also. 

Mr. Schwarz. Eight. “I think there was some indication he didn’t 
know much detail and got the clear understanding that he didn’t know 
the detail, for example, that was reported in this memorandum.” 

Mr. Osborn. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. I have one final question. Without using the name of 
the country, were you advised during your tenure as Chief of the 
Office of Security that the CIA wanted to engage in some mail project 
concerning a Far Eastern country? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 



1 See p. 197. 
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Mr. Schwarz. And did the Office of Security, in fact, set up in 
San Francisco an order to do something with the mail concerning 
that Far Eastern country? 

Mr. Osborn. It made arrangements with the local postal inspector 
for other personnel in the Agency to inspect the mail, yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And were you told by the persons within CIA that 
were seeking to set up that project that it was to be purely the photo- 
graphing of the exterior and was not to involve opening 

Mr. Osborn. That was my clear understanding. 

Mr. Schwarz. And is that what you told Mr. Helms when you 
briefed him about that particular project? 

Mr. Osborn. I sure did. I’m sure it was. 

Mr. Schwarz. And is that what you told the Post Office officials prior 
to getting their permission to start the project in San Francisco? 

Mr. Osborn. That was the substance of my conversation with Mr. 
Cotter, a very clear understanding. 

Mr. Schwarz. And to make clear what you are saying, you told 
Mr. Cotter that you wanted to do something with the mail in San 
Francisco, but it did not involve opening? 

Mr. Osborn. I’m not sure I was that specific. I think I may have 
said that it was a mail-cover operation. 

Mr. Schwarz. What does mail cover connote to some expert in the 
field? 

Mr. Osborn. Mail cover is photographing and examining externally 
the piece of mail. 

Mr. Schwarz. OK. Now, despite what you were told by other per- 
sons within the CIA, what you say you told Mr. Helms and what 
you say you told Mr. Cotter, did you subsequently learn that, in fact, 
mail was opened in San F rancisco ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes ; I did in my home. 

Mr. Schwarz. You don't mean it was opened in your home? 

Mr. Osborn. No, no. No way. 

Mr. Schwarz. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Osborn. The person that was involved in the operation — I be- 
lieve in all three of the operations and I’m sure of that — we were 
discussing it in the context of the activities of the Senate and the 
House and the Rockefeller Commission, and he said, “You didn’t 
even know we were opening it, did you?” and I said, “I certainly 
did not.” 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you feel you had been misled ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. I have nothing further. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smothers? 

Mr. Smothers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Concerning the discussion on the information you 
reported to Mr. Helms, is it your belief that this information was 
communicated further, Mr. Osborn? 

Mr. Osborn. I have no knowledge of the Director taking it any 
further. 

Mr. Smothers. You have no knowledge then of any conversation 
which might have occurred between Mr. Helms and the Postmaster 
General or anyone else regarding this matter? 
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Mr. Osborn. Regarding the San Francisco operation % 

Mr. Smothers. Yes. 

Mr. Osborn. No. 

Mr. Smothers. Do you have any knowledge of any conversations 
that may have occurred between Mr. Helms, Mr. Blount, who was the 
Postmaster General, or anyone else concerning mail openings gen- 
erally ? 

Mr. Osborn. None, other than that talk that we have already 
covered. 

Mr. Smothers. Both your testimony and the testimony of others 
indicated that this project was not only illegal but from the stand- 
point of its take, if you will, worthless or close to useless in terms of 
the yield. Is that still your opinion ? 

Mr. Osborn. I can speak only for the immediate area of my respon- 
sibility, the Office of Security; it never was of great value to us. I 
cannot speak for other consumers in the Agency. 

Mr. Smothers. As the Director of Security, was it your responsibil- 
ity to run this program ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was our responsibility to do the actual work in- 
volved, all the policy guidance requirements, directives, changes came 
from the Counterintelligence Staff. It was their project. You might 
liken it this way. Mr. Smothers. You might say that they built the 
Cadillac, they drove it. I maintained it, I changed the oil. I greased it, I 
saw that it was kept in running condition. I didn’t know where it was 
going and I had no authority to change it. 

Mr. Smothers. I think we understand that. 

Without minimizing the very serious issues involved here, your 
responsibilities to maintain and grease this Cadillac involved the 
expenditure of government moneys. It involved some decisions indeed 
about the efficiency of such an operation. In your capacity, then, as the 
Director, as the one responsible for keeping the machine running, did 
you not consider it a bit of an extravagence to spend money on some- 
thing that was worthless? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I did. As a matter of fact. I think it Avas in 1969. 
my office was facing the necessity of reducing our keyhole slots, or 
vacancies as we call them, and one of the top priority items I had was 
the elimination of necessary position vacancies in New York to carry 
out this project, because we got nothing from it. And I didn’t see that 
I should sacrifice other positions that were in the office for these. We 
got no benefit from it at all. I was not successful. 

Mr. Smothers. You were not successful. Would it be fair to say 
then that your approach, your role in this operation, was simply to 
communicate to higher levels of the bureaucracy that we were wast- 
ing money and effort, along with conducting illegal activities, and 
simply to hope for something to change ? 

Mr. Osborn. I reported my views on this to Mr. Karamessines. I 
reported it to my immediate superior, Deputy Director for, I guess, 
the report at the time. And in a meeting with Mr. Karamessines, Mr. 
Angleton and someone else who I can’t remember at the time, I made 
the recommendation to the Director. Having done that I didn’t feel 
that I knew anything about it or that I wanted to know. 

Mr. Smothers. Do you believe, Mr. Osborn, that given your ex- 
perience in trying to communicate this information and trying to tell 
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them that the maintenance that was being performed on this Cadillac 
was worthless 

Mr. Osborn. The maintenance was very good. The product was 
worthless. In my opinion, as far as my office was concerned, I don’t 
want to characterize or evaluate the value of the other elements. 

Mr. Smothers. Does this experience give you any basis to help this 
committee with how we might be sure that the kinds of recommenda- 
tions you made would be surfaced at a level where closer attention 
would be paid to it, or are you satisfied it received close enough 
attention ? 

Mr. Osborn. I’m very satisfied that it received close attention by 
the Director. 

Mr. Smothers. So, what we come down to then is a policy disagree- 
ment between you and others on the worth of this information. 

Mr. Osborn. That is exactly right. But remember, I was just one 
small consideration. 

Mr. Smothers. I think we understand your office. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Your assessment happens, however, to correspond 
with the assessment of the successive investigations conducted by the 
Agency’s own Inspector General’s office, on the whole program. 

Now, I am going to continue to follow the practice of turning to the 
other Senators first, but I just want to read into the record the figures 
that show how large a program this was through the years. 

Beginning in 1953 and ending finally in 1973, the figures show that 
there was a total volume of letters coming through the New York Post 
Office that was subject to culling and opening and photographing by 
the CIA, in this particular program, a total of 28,322,796. Of that 
number, based as we have heard now on certain watch lists that were 
established, but in the main, on random selection accounting for two- 
thirds of the inspections, there was a total of 2,705,726 envelopes that 
were photographed plus 389,324 envelopes that were copied. 

And the number of those letters that were illegally opened and 
whose contents were photographed came to 215,820, of which the 
photographed contents were distributed as follows: 57,846 were sent 
to the FBI ; 31,436 were sent to the Soviet division of the CIA ; and 
57,894 were sent to other departments, largely counterintelligence de- 
partments of the CIA. 

I think those figures speak for themselves, that it was a program 
that not only extended for a great, number of years, but also was very 
sizable. It was a very sizable volume of mail that was opened, photo- 
graphed, and distributed. 

Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn, when you became Director of the Office of Security 
you inherited this ongoing project. Prior to becoming Director, you 
had been Deputy Director. Were you aware that during that time of 
the nature of the mail-opening program ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir, I was for two reasons; one, because I was 
briefed on it when I became Deputy Director of Security ; but beyond 
that, immediately before I became Deputy Director of Security, I was 
chief of the Soviet-Russian Division in the operational component and 
had been briefed and cleared and knew of it in that context. 
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Senator Huddleston. Knew the full extent of it ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes; I had no idea of the volume. As a matter of fact, 
T have not seen these statistics until my attorney and I went to the 
Agency yesterday to review certain information which was declassi- 
fied and provided as guidance for what was classified — it’s the first 
time I have ever seen it. 

Senator Huddleston. So, until that time, you had no idea of the 
volume ? 

Mr. Osborn. No; I suspected it was high, but quite frankly I was 
surprised to see the volume. 

Senator Huddleston. Well, while you were greasing and changing 
the oil and servicing this operation, did you have direct knowledge of 
specifically what was being done by your employees in carrying out 
this assignment ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I knew they had a requirement list or a guide 
list or a watch list, that they were checking mail against that list. I 
never saw such a list to my certain knowledge during my tenure as 
Director of Security. I saw only one piece of mail from this project. 

Senator Huddleston. You did not know what specific methods they 
were using, just. how, in fact, they were intercepting the mail? 

Mr. Osborn. I think I knew the means, yes. 

Senator Huddleston. You had an understanding? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes ; when I became Director I actually went up and 
examined the facility. 

Senator Huddleston. You did go up and see the operation ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Senator Huddleston. Did you go to the Post Office where it was being 
intercepted or did you go where it was being copied ? 

Mr. Osborn. No; I only went where it was being copied, which was 
an annex or adjunct to my Manhattan field office. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you called upon to approve or disap- 
prove the San Francisco project? 

Mr. Osborn. I was called upon — the proposal was made to me, I was 
told that Mr. Karamessines had got Mr. Helms’ approval. Because of 
the sensitivity of it. I believe I recall mentioning it to the Director 
personally, because I don't like secondhand information. I wanted his 
personal assurance that he approved it. 

Senator Huddleston. Did you understand that operation to be a 
mail cover, that is, an examination of the exterior of envelopes, or a 
full mail-opening project ? 

Mr.' Osborn. It was my full understanding it was a mail cover. 

Senator Huddleston. And not a mail opening? 

Mr. Osborn. There was no mention of mail opening to me. 

Senator Huddleston. It was your judgment that 

Mr. Osborn. Until several months after I left the Agency. 

Senator Huddleston. Until after you had left the Agency ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Was it your understanding that that was also 
the understanding of Mr. Helms and Mr. Karamessines ? 

Mr. Osborn. It had to be because if it involved opening I most cer- 
tainly would have told Mr. Helms. I never lied to Mr. Helms in mv 
life. 

Senator Hltddlestox. Who proposed this project ? 
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Mr. Osborx. A representative of the Agency’s Technical Services 
Division, which was then in the operational component, and a repre- 
sentative of the Far East Division of the operational component. 

Senator Huddlestox. And he represented it to you as being just a 
mail-cover operation ? 

Mr. Osborx. That’s right. 

Senator Huddlestox. You later found out that it was opening. 

Mr. Osborx. After I retired. 

Senator Huddlestox. Were you still there when the order came 
down from the Secretary of State to suspend this operation due to the 
impending visit of our Executive to an Asian country? 

Mr. Osborx. I don’t recall this. 

Senator Huddlestox. You are not aware of that ? 

Mr. Osborx. No; I might have been aware but I don’t recall it now. 

Senator Huddlestox. During your tenure, were you aware that the 
Agency was purposely misleading the postal department which had 
given approval only for mail cover and not for a mail-opening 
operation ? 

Mr. Osborx. Not during my time with the Agency, no sir. On the San 
Francisco project ? 

Senator Huddlestox. Well, either one. 

Mr. Osborx. I knew the New York project involved opening, yes. 

Senator Huddlestox. And it was kept from the postal officials that 
you were actually opening the mail ? 

Mr. Osborx. I think that is true, yes. 

Senator Huddlestox. I believe you have testified that you contended 
on several occasions that this project was not worth its risk. 

Mr. Osborx. Insofar as my office was concerned. 

Senator Huddlestox. The risk to the Agency was too great for the 
product that was being produced. 

Mr. Osborx. That’s right. In evaluating the product again, I am 
evaluating only as concerned my own area of responsibility. 

Senator Huddlestox. It was not your responsibility or your group’s 
responsibility to evaluate the actual mail that they copied, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Osborx. No, sir. 

Senator Huddlestox. What was your judgment of the value of this 
operation to the FBI ? 

Mr. Osborx. I have never talked with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation directly on the subject of the value of the product with them, 
but I have been present when numerous senior officials of the Agency 
have indicated that the Bureau thought it was an invaluable project, 
very valuable to them. 

Senator Huddlestox. Do you know of any instances that were cited 
where it had been helpful to them in carrying out their responsibility ? 

Mr. Osborx. Not specific instances. Senator, no. 

Senator Huddlestox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairmax. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn, how did you do it? How did you open the envelope 
mechanically? Did you steam-kettle? AVhat physically was done? 

Mr. Osborx. I never saw them opened. Senator. I saw the equipment 
they used, but I never saw them open it. I can only speculate that they 
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used steam and other sophisticated devices in which they were trained. 

Senator Schweiker. I wonder if you would turn to exhibit 5, 1 Mr. 
Osborn, the second memorandum dated December 22, 1971. I 
realize that this is a little bit outside of your immediate province, but 
because of your general knowledge in this area, I think you might be 
able to explain a few things. This is a memorandum from the project 
chief of HTLTNGTIAE, I assume, to some staff in the counterintelli- 
gence part of the Agency. And here it is saying, “Subject : Handling 
of Items To and From Elected or Appointed U.S. Officials. In 
accordance with new policy confirmed yesterday ... no officials in 
the above categories are to be watchlisted.” 

Were officials such as Congressman or Senators or Governors prior 
to this memo listed ? 

Mr. Osborn. Not to my knowledge, Senator. I have only one bit of 
information pertinent to this subject and that is that sometime in 
1971 — I think 1971— my deputy in charge of many areas — but this 
specific area, in New York in charge of field offices — brought to me a 
copy of a letter which I believe was to a Congressman and I can’t recall 
who it was. 

Senator Scieweiker. Is this when you hit the roof ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Senator Schweiker. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Osborn. I took it up with the Director. It may — I don’t know— 
it may have been the genesis of this memo. 

Senator Schweiker. And why did you hit the roof and what did 
you do about it? 

Mr. Osborn. Because I didn’t think we had any business opening 
mail to Congressmen. 

Senator Schweiker. And you went to whom ? 

Mr. Osborn. I showed it to Mr. Helms, I believe, I can’t recall. 

Senator Schweiker. What did he say ? 

Mr. Osborn. I can’t recall. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, this memorandum says that from now on 
we will continue to intercept Government officials, elected or otherwise, 
but we will do it on the same basis as everybody else. They will be 
treated equally. 

Mr. Osborn. I first saw this memorandum yesterday, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker. Right; I realize this is not yonr immediate 
division. It says that we will not go out of our way to instruct people 
to pick them up. but we will not forbid them either, so that our 
chances are strictly at random. According to the figures, one out of 
every 13 letters sent overseas during that period to the Soviet Union 
was read or randomly opened. But it does set up a special procedure 
called a special category, whereby the normal channels were closed 
to VIP officials whose mail was opened, and it also sets up a procedure 
whereby it is not itemized. It is not listed, sort of like a “Do Not File” 
procedure, except that it goes to the Project Chief of Counterintelli- 
gence and then only the Deputy Chief of Counterintelligence and the 
Chief of Counterintelligence can decide if it is going to be disseminated 
further. 

Are you familiar with any of this, or maybe indirectly aware that it 
was going on ? 
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Mr. Osborn. No, sir. No, sir. That's why I was shocked by the letter 
from the Congressman. 

Senator Sciiweiker. There is no doubt in your mind that 

Mr. Osborn. Remember now, this project is located and run in the 
Counterintelligence Staff. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Yes, I recognize that. 

Mr. Osborn. And it is very closely held because of its sensitivity. 

Senator Sciiweiker. I think the interesting thing about the memo, 
which you obviously were not in a position to confirm, was that as 
recently as 1971 we were saying that it is okay to read Senators’ or 
Governors’ mail, but just do it in the regular channels and do not do it 
on a watch list. Do it at random. If we catch them, then we will read 
it and see if it is really worth passing on or not. And I guess it was 
not until 1973 that it finally got terminated. 

Mr. Osborn, in terms of when the situation came to your attention, 
was that triggered by the 1971 complaint of the scientific group? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I think that’s when it really began to get in focus. 

Senator Sciiweiker. What was your either knowledge or under- 
standing about it prior to that time, if any ? 

Mr. Osborn. I’m not quite sure I understand the question, Senator. 

Senator Sciiweiker. This 1971 complaint brought matters to a 
head and that is when you became aware of it; is that correct? 

Mr. Osborn. Right. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Is this to say you were not aware of mail 
openings prior to that time ? 

Mr. Osborn. No; I was aware of mail opening in 1960 when I was 
Chief of the SR Division, and one of the consumers, and I became 
aware of it in September of 1963 when I became Deputy Director of 
Security. I became aware of Security’s role in this project. 

Senator Schweiker. When matters came to a head, in terms of 
things being terminated, or at least raising a fuss over it, then you 
referred to that letter in the glassine envelope ? 

Mr. Osborn. No. I related it more specifically to the letter Mr. Cot- 
ter received from the American Federation of Scientists. He called 
me about it and sent me a copy of the letter. I sent it to Mr. Karames- 
sines. That is when the general — as far as I was concerned — the gen- 
eral activity to terminate or suspend the project was initiated. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Mr. Osborn, the FBI received a substantial 
amount of this material. Senator Church, you brought out the figures 
where they got a high proportion of material. If it was valuable to 
them, to your knowledge, why did the FBI not take it over ? 

Mr. Osborn. I can only assume that 

Senator Schweiker. What is your best estimate ? 

I realize, again, it is an indirect situation. But you did give some 
testimony. 

Mr. Osborn. I think no one in the Bureau would have gone to Mr. 
Hoover with it. 

Senator Sciiweiker. And did you not also 

Mr. Osborn. And I think that’s why they wouldn’t take it over. 

Senator Schweiker. They were afraid Mr. Hoover would have said 
it was improper and illegal and would have forbidden the Agency to do 
that ? 

Mr. Osborn. That would only be speculation on my part, Senator. 
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Senator Schweiker. So they received the material, but they did not 
•want to be responsible for getting it? 

Mr Osborn. That is correct. I think this is one of the things that 
irritated our Director. 

Senator Schweiker. In view of the fact that so much of this has 
gone on without necessarily the highest officials knowing, how do you 
recommend that we could insure in the future that something like this 
does not surreptitiously begin again, does not start up on the basis 
of a few people at the lower level making a decision? What is your 
recommendation as to how we can prohibit it on an absolute basis 
in the future ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think the recommendations made by the Rockefeller 
Commission would be very useful and very helpful in eliminating this 
type of activity. 

Senator Schweiker. Are you referring to any particular part of their 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Osborn. No. I happen to agree, generally, with most of them. 

Senator Schweiker. What is your concept of the proposal to have 
an inspector general, who has a lot more power and authority than 
the present Inspector General system, and would have access to almost 
any component of an intelligence apparatus, to see if they were follow- 
ing the law or were doing things that were either not in the charter or 
were not legal ? As a person who is experienced in the general area of 
security, what is your reaction ? 

Mr. Osborn. That is the one recommendation I have some reserva- 
tions on as to its effectiveness. I would much prefer that the legislation 
governing the Agency be revised, be strengthened in very specific terms, 
delineating the Director's responsibilities, what he is to do and what he 
isn’t to do. I am a little concerned about the idea of a super inspector 
general becoming ultimately an internal Gestapo, and I’m a little con- 
cerned with the divisive effect it would have on the morale of the 
Agency and its so-called effectiveness. 

Senator Schweiker. But here is a case where you had a letter, you 
saw a glassine envelope. You hit the roof, to use your own words. You 
talked to Mr. Helms; he apparently hit the roof, or was apparently 
upset. 

Mr. Osborn. He never hits the roof. I’ve never seen him hit the roof 
yet. 

Senator Schweiker. Maybe he just, elevated his language a little 
bit. But the impression you gave us was he gave a negative reaction to 
the operation. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes; I think he was a little concerned. If I recall — it 
was a long time ago — but I think his reaction was one of concern. 

Senator Schweiker. Then how can you say we do not need a strong 
Inspector General or an authority of that nature to ferret out illegal- 
ities and prevent this kind of activity from happening? I am a little 
bit uncertain as to just how ue do this, if it does happen, without 
some special authority of some kind. 

Mr. Osborn. Well, Senator, I think you can agree that the National 
Security Act of 1947 is. perhaps, in this day and time regarded — and 
I think properly so — as somewhat ambiguous. What we need is an act 
that is not ambiguous, that says that the Agency has no internal secur- 
ity functions, other than, hypothetically, the investigation and report 
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of its own employees, its applicants and so on. And I think if the 
legislation had been precisely that clear, perhaps, we wouldn't be in 
this situation. 

Senator Schweikf.r. Well, Mr. Osborn, I agree there are certainly 
some questionable areas of that particular law. We would certainly 
have to revise it. 

On the other hand, the mail law is very clear. The mail law very 
specifically prohibits this kind of operation. And of all of the things 
we have seen before our committee. I think this is probably as specific 
a prohibition as we have come across. So whether it was in the char- 
ter — I happen to think it was in the charter, because I believe it was 
an internal security function whether it was to be performed. The 
mail law was very specific, and yet it did not get through the Director, 
because the Inspector General recommended abandoning it. If you 
do not give the Inspector General authority, how do you ever police 
the Agency ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think it might include — far be it from me to teach 
a fox to suck eggs — but I thought you might include in such legisla- 
tion something that the Director of the CIA shall have no authority 
to abrogate existing law, period. And it doesn’t say that now. 

Senator Schweiker. No citizen has the authority to abrogate exist- 
ing laws, if the law is clear and specific. 

Mr. Osborn. But no citizen also has the total authority to protect 
the intelligence sources and methods without defining what it means. 
I just think it is ambiguous. I think it could be much more direct. 

Senator Schweiker. I just honestly do not see how you are ever 
going to clean up an Agency without some kind of strong internal 
authority, like an inspector general. That is just one Senator’s point 
of view. 

That is all I have. Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Schweiker. 

Mr. Osborn, were you in attendance on June 3, 1971, at a meeting 
in which Director Helms briefed Attorney General Mitchell and Post- 
master General Blount on this mail-opening operation? 

Mr. Osborn. Was I present with Mr. Helms? No, sir; I was not. 

The Chairman. Were you at a meeting at which Mr. Helms reported 
on his having briefed Mitchell and Blount ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir; I was. 

The Chairman. And do you remember what Mr. Helms said at that 
meeting? 

Mr. Osborn. I have the memorandum. I have had access to the memo- 
randum reporting of the meeting, and to me it is an accurate repre- 
sentation of my recollection of the meeting, Senator. 

The Chairman. And can you tell us, based upon your review of 
that memorandum, what Mr. Helms said concerning his briefing with 
Mitchell and Blount? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir; I cannot recall that far back in specific words. 
The memorandum doesn’t help me to remember that. 

The Chairman. Let ns turn to the memorandum [exhibit 4 1 ] , that 
you represent as being an accurate document, and its paragraph 2, 
where it reads : 
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Mr. Helms stated that on Monday he had briefed Attorney General Mitchell 
on the operation. Note: Mr. Helms may have meant Tuesday, June 1, Monday 
having been a holiday. Mr. Helms indicated that Mr. Mitchell fully concurred 
with the value of the operation and had no hangups concerning it. When discuss- 
ing the advisability of also briefing Postmaster General Blount. Mr. Mitchell 
encouraged Mr. Helms to undertake such a briefing. 

And going on to paragraph 3 : 

The DCI then indicated that yesterday, the 2nd of June 1971, he had seen 
Postmaster General Blount. Mr. Blount's reaction, too, was entirely positive 
regarding the operation and its continuation. He implied that nothing needed to 
he done and rejected a momentarily held thought of his to have someone review 
the legality of the operation, as such a review would, of necessity, widen the 
circle of witting persons. Mr. Helms explained to the Postmaster General that 
Mr. Cotter, the Chief Postal Inspector, has been aware of the operation for a 
considerable period of time, by virtue of having been on the staff of the CIA’s 
New York field office. Mr. Helms showed the Postmaster General a few selected 
examples of the operation’s product, including an item relating to Eldridge 
Cleaver, which attracted the Postmaster General’s special interest. 

Now, based upon your review of this document and whatever memo- 
ry you have of the occasion, was it clear to you that Mr. Helms had 
told the Attorney General and the Postmaster General about the ac- 
tual letter openings, or had he told them simply about the mail re- 
covery operation ? 

Mr. Osborn. It is my recollection, which is particularly reinforced 
since he showed them examples of the operation’s product, that he 
did tell them it involved opening. I cannot be positive of that, but 
I seem to recall it. 

The Chairman. That is your best recollection ? 

Mr. Osborn. My best recollection. 

The Chairman. I think that is important for the record, in view 
of the witnesses we will have tomorrow. 

I would like to ask you another question concerning Mr. McCone. 
It is our understanding that Mr. McCone has said that he knew nothing 
about the mail opening operation while he was Director of the CIA 
and that he heard about it for the first time just before he appeared 
before the Rockefeller Commission. I would like to ask you, Mr. Os- 
born, do you know if Director John McCone had full knowledge of 
these mail-opening programs while he was Director of the Agency? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I do not. 

The Chairman. You do not know ? 

Mr. Osborn. No. I never discussed this particular activity with Mr. 
McCone. My tenure under Mr. McCone was very brief. 

The Chairman. Would you have had to approve the program costs, 
as a part of the annual budget review, and would those figures have 
gone to the Director in the normal course of the CIA’s procedures ? 

Mr. Osborn. I would not have had to approve this. This was the 
particular responsibility of the Counterintelligence Staff and the 
Deputy Director for Plans, as it was known at that time. Budgetary 
figures, I am sure, went to the Director through Colonel White, who 
was Executive Director of Control that woidd generally handle the 
budget area exercises for the Agency. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not the budget figures 
would have been broken down in such a way as to give knowledge of 
this program to anyone reviewing them ? 
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Mr. Osborn. No, sir. I would have no specific knowledge of that. I 
could speculate and assume they were, but that is pure speculation on 
my part. 

The Chairman. Very well, I will not press it, then. 

I have no further questions. If the committee has no further ques- 
tions, I want to thank you very much. And I would announce that 
tomorrow we will have the former Postmasters General Day, Gronou- 
ski, and Blount, who served during the period. We also would have the 
former Chief Postal Inspectors Montague and Cotter as witnesses 
during the morning session. And in the afternoon session, we will call 
again on Mr. Richard Helms. 

The hearing stands adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :44 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, October 22, 1975.] 
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U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence Activities, 

Washington, D.O. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Mondale, Huddleston, Hart of Colorado, 
Gold water. Mathias, and Sehweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Today the committee continues its investigation of the mail-opening 
program, endeavoring to determine in depth how it happened that for 
20 years mail was opened by the CIA and the FBI, contrary to the 
laws of the United States. 

Yesterday, we heard from members of the Inspector General’s Office 
of the CIA, an office that conducted periodic reviews of this program 
and an office which concluded that it was of marginal value, in terms 
of the intelligence collecting, so much so that it was recommended to 
the Agency, finally, that the program either be discontinued or turned 
over to the FBI. There was little expression of concern about its 
illegality, but there was evident fear that the exposure of the program 
would make for a considerable embarrassment to the CIA. On that 
basis, it was explained, particularly in the wake of Watergate, the 
recommendation was made that the CIA discontinue a program that 
had had little intelligence benefit. 

Today, we are continuing to pursue the matter by asking former 
Postmasters General of the United States what they were told about 
the program and to what extent they approved it since it was their 
responsibility under the law to protect the integrity of the land. 

For that purpose, our first witnesses are three former Postmasters 
General. Mr. J. Edward Day, Mr. John A. Gronouski, and Mr. Win- 
ton M. Blount, 

I shall ask all three to come forward and sit as a panel for purposes 
of questioning. If you gentlemen will do that now. Please remain 
standing and take the oath. 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that all of the testimony 
you will give in this proceeding wili be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Day. I do. 

Mr. Gronouski. I do. 

Mr. Blount. I do. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schwarz will commence the questioning. 

( 41 ) 
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TESTIMONY OF J. EDWARD DAY, FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

' ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. REILLY, SR., COUNSEL; JOHN A. GRO- 
NOUSKI, FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL; WINTON M. BLOUNT, 

FORMER POSTMASTER GENERAL, ACCOMPANIED BY DOUGLAS 

ARANT, COUNSEL 

Mr. Schwarz. Are any of you gentlemen accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Day. Yes ; I am, by Mr. James F. Reilly. 

Mr. Blount. I am, by Mr. Douglas Arant. 

Mr. Gronouski. I am not. 

Mr. Schwarz. Before questioning these particular people, may I call 
the committee’s attention to a chart which is headed, “Postmasters 
General,” and which sets forth the names and dates in offices of all of 
the Postmasters General from the commencement of this program to 
date, indicating in the right-hand column whether or not there is any 
evidence whatsoever, or any claim on behalf of either the CIA or the 
FBI, that anything was disclosed [exhibit 6 *]. 

Mr. Summerfield, of course, is dead. We will deal with the subject 
of disclosure and what kind of disclosure was made to jiirn when Mr. 
Helms testifies. 

Mr. Day is here as a witness. Mr. Gronouski, who was not informed, 
is here as a witness. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Watson have testified they 
were not informed, and there was no claim made that they were in- 
formed. Mr. Blount, of course, is here as a witness. And Mr. Klassen, 
who succeeded him, was not informed, and there is no claim made that 
he was informed. 

I am going to start with Mr. Gronouski. 

The Chairman. First of all, Mr. Schwarz, is this summary based 
upon the testimony that has heretofore been obtained in executive 
session ? 

Mr. Schwarz. The testimony and the documents, yes. 

The Chairman. So that this summarization can be distributed to 
the press ? 

Mr. Schwarz. It can be and has been. 

The Chairman. And can be authenticated as based upon sworn 
testimony in executive hearings ? 

Mr. Schwarz. Yes. Moreover, in every case where it says “not in- 
formed,” there is no claim made by either the CIA or the FBI that the 
persons so named were informed. 

Mr. Gronouski, I am going to start with you and explain why you 
are here, even though you were not informed, because you have an 
important story to tell the committee. 

You were Postmaster General in the period 1963 through when ? 

Mr. Gronouski. November of 1965. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, during the time you were Postmaster General, 
was there an investigation into generally the subject of privacy by a 
Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator Edward V. Long of 
Missouri? 

Mr. Gronouski. Yes. The Long committee on mail coverage. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in connection with that, did you submit infor- 
mation to the Long committee on the subject of mail ? 

Mr. Gronouski. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Schwarz. What did you tell them ? 

Mr. Gronouski. Well, after reading the Rockefeller Commission 
report and noticing my name mentioned, I tried to figure out what 
testimony I had given before the Long committee, because my recol- 
lection was that I had never testified before the Long committee. But 
I got out some of those old hearings and I found a couple of letters 
that I had submitted and were in the record. 

One letter had to do with explaining a relationship that had existed 
by law with the IRS, having to do with the treatment of mail as per- 
sonal property which could be seized by the IRS at the time they had 
a judgment against a taxpayer who had not paid his taxes. I discovered 
this, and Lord knows I did not remember this from my recollection. 
I reread the letter of August of 1964, which was about 6 or 8 months 
before the Long committee was in existence, that developed this 
question. 

This disturbed me no end, because of the main thing that one who 
gets involved with the Postal Service feels the bottom line is the sanc- 
tity of the mail, both in terms of no interruption of delivery and open- 
ing the mail. And obviously this was a violation. It was an illegal viola- 
tion of what I thought was fundamental. So I wrote a letter to the 
Long committee, recommending — oh, I informed them that on notic- 
ing that and learning of this, in August of 1964, 1 called Doug Dillon, 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury, and we personally agreed to 
put in — to stop the practice. And, subsequently, Joe Bower agreed on 
this, too. 

But this, of course, was a personal agreement, and there was a law 
still on the books which made it legal for this to happen. So in this 
letter, I recommended to the Long committee that they change the 
statute to prohibit the treatment of mail as personal property subject 
to IRS lien. I can't for the life of me remember what they did about it, 
but I offered them the use of two Post Office attorneys to help them 
draft legislation. 

The other letter had to do with my refusal to submit to the Long 
committee a list of all of the mail covers that had occurred over the 
last 2 years. And I explained the reason for that refusal that was re- 
lated to the fact that so many people who had been subject to mail 
covers were totally innocent of any concern by a Government agency. 

Mr. Schwarz. When you say “mail cover”, that is the examination 
of the exterior of an envelope and not the opening of it? 

Mr. Gronouski. That’s right. And in that letter I specifically defined 
mail cover, and it is the only item that I think the CIA memorandum 
could have referred to that I know of. I explained that, very clearly, 
it was not delaying the mail, looking only on the outside, recording 
and not opening the mail or delaying it. 

I might say, also, I explained how a year earlier, I had been con- 
cerned about mail covers also and had put in very tight restrictions 
on the authorizations of mail covers. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. In any event, in that letter, which was largely about 
the subject of mail coverage, you indicated that there was no mail 
opening program going on ? 

Mr. Groxouski. That’s right. I flatly stated there, was not. 

Mr. Sciiwarz. And that you did not know about mail openings, did 
you? 
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Mr. Gronouski. I did not know about it. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. 

Mr. Gronouski. Except I was not sure in August of 1964 what 
the lien by the IRS meant. It did stop the mail, because it prevented 
the delivery to the addressee, and I had some presupposition that they 
stopped it and took it to collect taxes. They probably hoped that there 
was some money in it, and that very much concerned me, and that’s 
when I put a stop to it. 

The Chairman-. But did you know during that period that the CIA 
was busily engaged in opening the mail ? 

Mr. Gronouski. I did not. 

The Chairman. Your only concern, then, was with what you knew' 
about the IRS ? That was legal at the time, and you recommended that 
the law be changed ? 

Mr. Gronouski. And administratively the practice was changed 
immediately. 

The Chairman. And you recommended a change in the law that 
w'ould make it illegal, and w'ithin your Department you ordered ad- 
ministrative changes that stopped the practice ? 

Mr. Gronouski. An agreement with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Chairman, at this point I wonld like to read 
into the record from exhibit 7, 1 w'hat the CIA subsequently said about 
Mr. Gronouski, in a memorandum for the files dated April 23, 1965. 
This supports your view, Mr. Gronouski. It does not change anything. 
It is interesting in what it shows about the attitude of the CIA. 

Reading from paragraph 7 into the record : 

Mr. Karamessines brought up the question of what persons outside the Agency 
have been briefed as to the actual operations of HTLINGUAL. He was told that, 
at the present time, there were no officials in the post office or elsewhere in the 
Government who had been so briefed. Karamessines suggested that consideration 
be given to possibly briefing Postmaster General Gronouski after the [Long] 
subcommittee activity has been discontinued. The writer stated that he would 
recommend against this in view of various statements by Gronouski before 
the Long subcommittee. Karamessines agreed with this thought and suggested 
that, in his opinion, the President would be more inclined to go along with the 
idea of the operation. 

And we are going to take that up with Mr. Helms this afternoon, 
that part of the document. 

Well. Mr. Gronouski, unless you have got something further to say 
about your reaction to the t reatment you now 7 know you received, I am 
going to pass to the other witnesses. 

Mr. Gronouski. I just wanted to add that when this news broke, I 
thought it was incredible that a person in a top position of responsi- 
bility in Government in an agency should have something of this sort, 
that is very illegal going on within his own agency and did not know 
about it. It is not that I did not try to know about, these things. I think 
it is incumbent upon anybody at the top office to try to know every- 
thing that goes on in his organization. 

And to that effect, long before the Long committee, I asked Mr. 
Montague and also my information officer, Ira Ivappenstein, to very 
carefully investigate the mail cover and any other associated problems 
that we had, all the way from pornography to what have you, to find 
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out what was going on, what we did, and whether it was in conformity, 
not only with the law, but in good administrative practice. 

And I think it is incredible that I could have held that office for 
only the short time of 21^ years, in the middle then — during an investi- 
gation of mail coverage, that no how, no way did any information 
seep up to me. And I think that is a very serious concern. 

The Chairman. I do, too. 

Mr. Schwarz. Air. Day, when did you hold the position of Post- 
master General? 

Mr. Day. January 21, 1961, until August 9, 1963. 

Mr. Schwarz. Was there a time when Mr. Helms and Mr. Roosevelt 
and Director Dulles came to visit with you about the subject of CIA 
and mail ? 

Mr. Day. They came to visit me, yes, on February 15, 1961, about 
3 weeks after I took office. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. There is a document in your book which 
is exhibit 8, 1 dated February 16, 1961, the day after— — 

Mr. Day. I don’t have any book of that kind. 

Mi - . Schwarz. Mr. Blount can show it to you. It is right there. This 
is a CIA document, written by Mr. Helms, reflecting the fact of the 
meeting and stating in the second sentence of the paragraph, “We gave 
him the background, development, and current status, withholding no 
relevant details.” 

To your recollection, were you told that the CIA was opening mail 
in New York City ? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. Do you deny that you were told that, or is it simply 
that you do not recollect it ? 

Mr. Day. I don’t recollect it. And I do have several very distinct 
recollections of that meeting, which are inconsistent with this mem- 
orandum of Mr. Helms. 

These three gentlemen came to see me. I knew Mr. Roosevelt from 
past years. Mr. Dulles, after some preliminary visiting and so on, said 
that he wanted to tell me something very secret, and I said, “Do I have 
to know about it?” And he was somewhat taken aback by that. And 
he said no. 

I said my experience is that where there is something that is very 
secret, it is likely to leak out, and anybody that knew about it is likely 
to be suspected of having been part of leaking it out, so I would rather 
not know anything about it. 

What additional things were said in connection with him building 
up to that, I don’t know. But I am sure, from my recollection of that 
meeting, and, actually, from other things in your own record, that I 
was not told anything about opening mail. 

Mr. Schwarz. What are the other things you refer to? 

Mr. Day. Well, for example, there is the memorandum, I believe 
you read part of it, that was prepared by the CIA staff before they 
came to see me. They really were laying for me. I barely found out 
where my office was when they came over there. It said, if the Post- 
master General asks if any mail is being opened, tell him that it is 
being opened. Well, obviously, I didn’t ask them if any mail was 
being opened. 
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Also, there is the subsequent memorandum that indicates that I was 
not told. I don’t know what that subsequent memorandum said spe- 
cifically, because I have not had an opportunity to see it. 

Also, I can’t see, thinking back on this situation, why I would so 
clearly recall that I told them that I did not want to know about this 
if they had already told me about it. It doesn’t make sense. As far 
as Mr. Helms’ statement that I said I did not want to be told the 
details, what are the details? If they had said they were opening mail, 
that they were opening mail, that would have been the details. 

Mr. Schwarz. So the thrust of your testimony— and this is based, 
you say, upon a clear recollection — is that Mr. Dulles said it was highly 
sensitive or secret. You said, “I am worried about leaks. And, there- 
fore,” you said “please do not tell me.” 

Mr. Day. Correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. Even though you knew it was a matter which signifi- 
cantly concerned the Department for which you were responsible? 

Mr. Day. Of course. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. One further question to you, Mr. Day. Did 
the FBI ever tell you they were opening mail? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did they ever discuss with you the subject of mail 
covers ? 

Mr. Day. They may have. All kinds of important people seemed to 
come to see me or send for me immediately after I was appointed. Mr. 
Hoover came over and had lunch with me. 

As I recall that conversation, it was largely about the importance of 
a close working relationship between the Postal Inspection Service 
and the FBI and law enforcement activities in general. It is conceiv- 
able he might have mentioned that. I have no recollection of it. I 
doubt very seriously if I knew what a mail cover was until some weeks 
after I took office. 

Mr. Schwarz. You mean he came in and he also just told you some- 
thing, and you did not find out what he was talking about ? 

Mr. Day. No; he was talking — it was a meeting in which he wanted 
to be sure that I was sympathetic with the cooperative activities be- 
tween the Postal Inspection Service and the FBI and wanted to see 
that I had the right attitude, which I did, about working with them 
cooperatively on their law enforcement efforts. And as I say, I don’t 
recall him saying anything about mail covers. I can’t say definitely that 
he didn’t, and if he did mention it in passing, I probably didn’t even 
know what he was referring to. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Mr. Blount, did you ever have a meeting 
with Mr. Helms in which the subject of a CIA project relating to the 
mails was discussed ? 

Mr. Blount. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did that meeting take place in June of 1971 ? 

Mr. Blount. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Schwarz. What did Mr. Helms tell you ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, as I recall, Mr. Helms explained to me about a 
project that he told me had been going on for a great number of 
years. I don’t know whether he said 15 years or what, but there was 
some indication in my mind that this had been going on for at least 15 
years, that it was an ongoing project. It was a project of great sensitiv- 
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ity and great importance to the national security of this country and 
that he wanted to inform me about it. 

I don't recall this being a very long meeting. I guess my memory 
is not as good as Mr. Day’s but this was over 4 years ago, as far as I 
was concerned, and I hadn’t thought much about this until all of this 
matter came up this spring. I hadn’t thought at all about it. 

But my best recollection is, he told me this was a project in which 
the Post Office was cooperating with the CIA, that there were a 
couple of postal employees in New York City that I believe he told 
me were the only ones who really were involved or knew about this 
project, that the way in which it operated was that the postal em- 
ployees would remove from the mail stream letters going to the Soviet 
Union and give it to two or three CIA employees, and whatever they 
did with it, it was reintroduced into the mail stream the next day. 
That’s about the ending of my recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you not ask them what they did with it ? 

Mr. Blount. No, I don't recall doing that. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did he not tell you what they did with it? Is it not a 
fact that he told you that the CIA was opening the mail in New York 

Mr. Blount. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, now, did you not raise with him the question of 
legality ? 

Mr. Blount. Yes. I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. Why would you have raised the question of legality 
with him unless he had told you that the CIA was opening the mail 
in New York City ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, I think, Mr. Schwarz, this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and obvious thing for a prudent man to do. 

Mr. Schwarz. But as you describe it, he just came in and gave you a 
vague description. I don’t understand why, on the basis of your de- 
scription of the conversation, there would have been any reason to 
raise the question of legality, which you admit you did do. 

Mr. Blount. Well, maybe you don’t, but I do. 

Mr. Schwarz. What is the reason ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, just let me tell you. Mr. Helms was the Director 
of the CIA. He is the man who had and continues to yield long and 
distinguished service to this country. I had great respect for him and 
have great respect for him. He was telling me about a matter, a secret 
matter, of great importance to this country. I don’t recall talking 
very much about the details about it. I didn’t ask him what they were 
doing. 

I asked him — I raised the question of legality. I raised the question of 
bringing, as I recall, the General Counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment into the meeting, and as I recall, Mr. Helms said that the 
Attorney General was going to be involved in the case. 

I have seen from testimony by Mr. Helms and documents that he 
had seen the Attorney General prior to the meeting with me, and I 
have no quarrel with that. I had assumed he was going to see the 
Attorney General, but if he had seen the Attorney General, well, I 
find it even more logical, and that the Attorney General had no prob- 
lem with that as far as the legality was concerned, and I thought then 
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it was a project that I wanted to give full cooperation with the CIA 
within the limits of the law. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, it doesn't make any sense to me, but you have 
your explanation on the record. I don't see, according to your explana- 
tion of the conversation, why there is any reason to discuss legality, 
which you agree was discussed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have anything further. 

Senator Mondale [presiding]. Mr. Smothers? 

Mr. Smothers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just briefly, back to Mr. Day, if we might, for starters. 

Mr. Day, at the time Mr. Dulles and Mr. Helms came to see you, 
you have a pretty clear recollection of your indication that you did 
not want to be made privy to secret matters that might leak. Do you 
have any other recollection of the subject of that conversation? 

Mr. Day. No, I don't recall the subject of that conversation. There 
was some purely social talk because of the fact that I had known Mr. 
Roosevelt during Navy days, and I don't recall the specific statements 
that were made. It is not surprising to me because I am more inclined 
to remember things about people and my reactions to them than I am 
to remember all of the details of some conversation, and I can recall 
that very distinctly, my reaction to their approach. 

Mr. Smothers. Is it your recollection that this visit was a social 
call? 

Mr. Day. Oh, no, of course not. 

Mr. Smothers. I am a little concerned. The Director of the CIA 
comes out to chat with you about a matter of some importance to your 
Department, and all you recollect from that is that you asked him not 
to tell you about it ? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. And I have explained previously why 
that is true. I would do it exactly the same way if I were doing it today. 
I figured then that the CIA had their own lines of authority and their 
own responsibilities, and I had absolutely no control over them, any 
more than I did over the Air Force. 

Mr. Smothers. Even if they were opening mail, for which you were 
responsible ? 

Mr. Day. I don’t know. The thought of opening mail didn’t enter 
into my mind, because I didn’t hear anything about it that I can 
recall. 

Mr. Smothers. To what would this authority on their part have 
related ? 

Mr. Day. Probably, as I began thinking about it afterward, it prob- 
ably had to do with the extent of the mail covers that the CIA was 
using. That is what I thought later might have been the purpose of the 
visit. 

Mr. Smothers. Yes; but going back to the conversation and why, 
if at all, it made any sense, you previously indicated that you had no 
idea at that time even what a mail cover was. 

Mr. Day. That is correct. I said afterwards, when I began surmising 
what they might have been coming to talk to me about, it struck me 
that it was probably mail covers. 

Mr. Smothers. I understand the surmise afterwards. What I am 
concerned about is what kind of strange conversation this must have 
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been at the time. You have a specific recollection about a very small 
part of it, the part that indicated that you did not want to know any- 
thing. But what did you talk about? 

Mr. Day. I didn't say it was a very small part of it. I said that there 
was a certain amount of conversation with Mr. Roosevelt and un- 
doubtedly some get-acquainted conversation. I have stated that I do 
not recall the statements that, were made as a buildup to the statement 
they wanted to tell me something very secret. But I do recall what 
my reaction was, and I told them I did not want to know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Smothers. Mr. Day, in your assessment, and with the informa- 
tion that you now have as to the subject matter which would have been 
discussed with you, is it your impression that yon were simply duped 
in this process, or was it more a case of your saying hear no evil, see 
no evil ? 

Mr. Day. Neither one. It wasn't my responsibility. The CIA had 
an entirely different kind of responsibility than I did. And what they 
had to do, they had to do. And I had no control over them. I don't 
know whether it was clear to me at the time they came to see me, but 
it is clear they did not come to ask me if they could do something; 
they came to tell me it was happening. And that was their responsi- 
bility. I don't recall over that. 

Mr. Smothers. And it was your view that the CIA could do what- 
ever they wanted to with the mails, and it was your further view that 
you would hope they wouldn’t tell you about it ? 

Mr. Day. I don't know if I particularly focused at the time on think- 
ing they could do whatever they wanted to, because I didn’t know the 
various alternatives of things they might be doing. But as I developed 
more knowledge of the situation — and right now I am not at all sure 
it was illegal for them to open the mail. 

Mr. Smothers. Let me turn to Br. Blount for just a moment. 

Mr. Blount, going back to your meeting with Mr. Helms, is it your 
recollection that at that meeting Mr. Helms discussed the mail of 
specific persons that had been opened ? 

Mr. Blount. I have seen testimony that the name Eldridge Cleaver 
was mentioned in the conversation, and I seem to recall that name 
being mentioned. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you discuss the contents of Eldridge Cleaver’s 
mail? 

Mr. Blount. I don't recall that. 

Mr. Smothers. Did he tell you anything about what the Agency 
might have learned from opening Eldridge Cleaver’s mail ? 

Mr. Blount. I don't recall him talking about opening the mail, Mr. 
Smothers, and I don’t recall his talking about what they had learned 
from it. I recall the name being introduced into the conversation, and 
these were as an example of the kind of mail that would be interrupted. 

Mr. Smothers. By example, are you saying that he showed you 
samples of mail that had been opened ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall any of that. I am talking about the 
example of the kind of people whose mail was valuable to interrupt 
as far as the CIA was concerned. 

Mr. Smothers. What kind of people are we talking about? 
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Mr. Blount. Well, people that were avowed, in my view, at any 
rate — who had vowed they were enemies of this country. 

Mr. Smothers. So if the CIA determined that someone was an 
enemy of the country, in your view it was all right for the Agency to 
open the mail ? 

Mr. Blount. I did not say anything about opening the mail, Mr. 
Smothers. I raised the question of the legality of the CIA operations. 
This matter was disposed of in my mind by the fact that the Attorney 
General had agreed, or was going to agree, or was going to be briefed 
about this matter, and he woidd deal with the legality of it. I under- 
stand he had been briefed prior. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you ever speak to the Attorney General about 
this matter ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall any specific conversation with the At- 
torney General. I may well have said something to him in passing. I 
had many conversations with him. I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you ever raise the matter with your counsel at 
the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Blount. I talked about, during this meeting, of bringing in the 
counsel of the Post Office Department. And when it was indicated that 
the Attorney General was going to be involved in this, I decided to 
let the Attorney General handle the legality of it. 

Mr. Smothers. In other words, after this briefing, after being told 
effectively that the mail of certain persons was being opened 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall that, Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. Smothers. OK, depending on what impression you drew from 
the conversation regarding Cleaver’s mail, one may or may not con- 
clude that you had such knowledge, but certainly you knew there was 
a CIA project relating to the mails and that the CIA was using this 
as a source to get some kind of information ; you knew that much. 

Mr. Blount. That is precisely what my impression of the meeting 
was. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you do anything after this knowledge had come 
to you ? After you had been advised of this much, was there any follow- 
up on your part to find out what the Agency or the FBI was doing, or 
what anyone else was doing in this regard ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall that. I have seen testimony that I called 
Mr. Cotter who was the Chief Inspector and related the fact that we 
had such a meeting. I don’t recall that conversation. I could well have 
had it. I had many conversations with Mr. Cotter, but I simply don’t 
recall it. 

Mr. Smothers. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Blount, according to a memo, which I gather you have seen, 
dated June 3, 1971. exhibit 4. 1 the following is a statement : 

The DOI then indicated that yesterday, 2 June 1971, he had seen Postmaster 
General Blount. Mr. Blount’s reaction, too, was entirely positive regarding the 
operation and its continuation. He opined that “nothing needed to lie done" and 
rejected a momentarily held thought of his to have someone review the legality 
of the operation as such a review would, of necessity, widen the circle of witting 
persons. Mr. Helms explained to the PMG that Mr. Cotter, Chief Postal Inspector, 
has been aware of the operation for a considerable period of time by virtue of 
having been on the staff of the CIA’s New York Field Office. Mr. Helms showed 
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the Postmaster General a few selected examples of the operation's product, in- 
cluding an item relating to Eldridge Cleaver which attracted the Postmaster 
General’s special interest. 

Would you disagree with any part of that memo? 

Mr. Blount. Senator, I don’t recall seeing any document. As to 
Eldridge Cleaver, I do remember the name being introduced into the 
conversation. 

I do not recall any conversation about Mr. Cotter. I simply don’t 
recall it. I mean, it may well have been in the conversation. Again, I 
don’t recall a conversation with Mr. Cotter after this meeting. I have 
seen testimony by Mr. Cotter that I did call Mr. Cotter. I don’t have 
any quarrel with it; I just don’t recall it. And I don’t recall anything 
in this meeting about Mr. Cotter’s name being mentioned or being 
shown any documents. 

Senator Mon dale. Is it your testimony, then, that you do not recall 
being told that the mail was opened ? 

Mr. Blount. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. And further, that you never saw any byproduct 
of such opened mail ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall either of those two things, Senator. 

Senator Mondale. And that your only inquiry, based on this gen- 
eral discussion with DCI, was in effect asking to be sure that it was 
legal ? 

Mr. Blount. In effect, that is correct. 

Senator Mondale. As I understand your earlier testimony, you did 
so because you thought this effort, although not defined for the use of 
the mails, involved the Nation's security and therefore a higher pur- 
pose that would justify it. 

Mr. Blount. I don’t know what you mean by justify, but I under- 
stood that national security was involved, and this was a very sensitive 
project as far as the CIA was concerned, and that it was important to 
this country. And my inclination was, and is today, to be fully sup- 
portive as long as this matter was legal. 

Senator Mondale. As long as it’s legal. 

Mr. Blount. And that’s the reason I raised the question of legality. 
And it was disposed of in my mind by the fact that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was going to be involved in the legality of it. So I thought that the 
General Counsel of the Post Office Department should not be involved 
as long as the Attorney General was going to be involved. 

Senator Mondale. So you would support any national security ef- 
fort that was legal. But in this case, even though you knew it affected 
the operation of your Department and had something to do with the 
mails, you did not ask what it might be or inquire on your own as to 
the legality ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Blount. My recollection. Senator, is that the extent of the Post 
Office involvement was to interrupt the mail stream and to turn it over 
to CIA agents who would then turn it back to the postal employees 
the next day. 

Senator Mondale. After having read it? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t know what they did with it, and that is when 
I raised the question of legality. 

Senator Mondale. But you didn’t ask what they were doing with it, 
either? 
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Mr. Blount. I did not. 

Senator Mondale. All right. And you didn’t 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall that. 

Senator Mondale. You might have asked ? 

Mr. Blount. I just don’t recall. I don’t recall any conversation about 
opening the mail. 

Senator Mondale. But you might have asked. Do you think that you 
did not ask or that you did ask or that you can’t remember ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t think I ought to speculate as to what I might 
have asked. I just don’t recall. 

Senator Mondale. You may or you may not or you don’t recall? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall any discussion. 

Senator Mondale. In any event, you did not inquire as to the legal- 
ity itself, you inquired, rather, whether they had — — 

Mr. Blount. Based on the testimony that Mr. Helms has given to 
others, including this committee, he saw the Attorney General prior 
to coming to me. I have no quarrel with that. I accept the fact that he 
saw him prior to coming to me. I had first thought that he was going 
to see the Attorney General after our meeting. I accept the testimony 
that he saw him before our meeting, and I am quite certain that he 
said to me that he had briefed the Attorney General and that the At- 
torney General had no problem with this matter and that as far as the 
legality was concerned, that put it to bed, as far as I was concerned. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Sir. we all take an oath of office— you do, I do, as we go into public 
office — to faithfully uphold and execute the laws of the land. Do you 
feel that this use of the U.S. mail should not have raised your curiosity 
as to what in fact was happening so you would ask those essential ques- 
tions and having asked them, that you had a duty then, under your 
oath of office, to execute the law ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, Senator, just as Mr. Day has testified, I didn’t 
know then, and I don’t know now, that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal. 

Senator Mondale. My point is, you did not ask, apparently, and 
having not asked, you did not inquire as to its illegality; I was won- 
dering how that squares with one’s oath of office which requires us to 
faithfully execute the laws of the land. 

Mr. Blount. I raised the question of legality, and as far as I was 
concerned, it was settled with the Attorney General dealing with 
the legality of the matter. 

Senator Mondale. Now, Mr. Day, as I understood your testimony. 
Mr. Helms, then the DDP. and Mr. Dulles, came to you and said 
that we have a secret matter to discuss with you affecting the Postal 
Department. And your attitude was. or your statement was, “Do I have 
to know ? Because when secrets are known then the disclosures can be 
blamed on the people who knew the secrets.” Therefore, you did not 
want to know. We have heard a lot of that, not just in the executive, 
but in the Congress. 

Maybe if I had been in your position at that time I would have said 
the same thing. I am not trying to draw moral judgments about it. We 
had direct statements of Senators back in the early days, when con- 
fronted with embarrassing information, that they didn’t want to know. 
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That seems to be the way you dealt with the CIA and the FBI 
in those days: “Don't tell me, I don’t want to know.” Do you think 
that was the right attitude ? 

Mr. Day. I definitely do. As I say, I would do the same thing again. 
I would not agree that it is comparable to embarrassing information. 
As I said. I felt the CIA had their own lines of authority and their own 
responsibilities, and they were the ones that knew what they 
couldn’t do. 

Senator Mondale. And so did you. You were the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Day. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. You had taken an oath to uphold and faithfully 
execute the laws of the land. Like Mr. Blount, who didn't ask the ques- 
tions, you didn't want to hear and you wouldn't ask. 

I don't want to sound personal, because I think that was the general 
attitude in those days, but I was wondering now. in the light of what 
we have seen, the gross illegality that was going on. and the warranted 
opening of mails which was clearly illegal, I don’t think anybody 

Mr. Day. I disagree with 

Senator Mondale. Now that you know that, do you think that 

Mr. Day. I don't agree that it is clear that it is gross illegality, but 
that is another subject. 

My feeling then and my feeling now is that the CIA had overall 
powers that put them in a different situation than other people, and I 
think actually, on the law itself, it is not at all clear it was illegal. 

Senator Mondale. That is the first time we have heard that, Mr. Day. 
The law, I think, is very clear. In order to open mail, you have to do 
it under court warrant and on the basis of probable cause. Your posi- 
tion is that if you invoke the term national security, you can open 
anybody's mail. 

Mr. Day. Not just invoking the term national security, but the CIA 
is and always has been something very different and very special. 

Senator Mondale. We are both lawyers. I do not remember reading 
that in the Constitution ; maybe you can tell me about that exception 
in the fourth amendment. 

Mr. Day. There is a specific section of that statute, Title 18, IJ.S. 
Code, Section 1T1T, saving it is illegal to send things through the mail 
that have to do with advocating the overthrow of the Government. And 
up until shortly before 

Senator Mondale. And that is probable cause. In other words, if 
you have probable cause 

Mr. Day. Well, that is not in that section. 

Senator Mondale. If you feel that somebody is advocating the over- 
throw of the Government, you can get a warrant and you can open 
the mail. 

Mr. Day. That is not in that section I am referring to. What I was 
going to continue, that section I have long since found out, shortly 
before I was Postmaster General that section 1717 had a provision, 
right in the same section about the national security, saying that mail 
should not be opened. And that was stricken out in August 1960 by the 
Congress. 

Senator Mondale. Well, I must say that the testimony I have just 
heard from you, Mr. Day, and from Mr. Blount, scares me more than 
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I expected. Not only have we found gross and unconscionable inter- 
ference with the mail which threatens the civil liberties of every Amer- 
ican, but we have the testimony from two former Postmasters General 
that they do not think it is wrong, even today. 

Mr. Gronouski, in your case, you were not told of these openings, 
even though you wanted to know. We now know, from a private 
memorandum of the DCI, that it was decided not to tell you. How can 
a Postmaster General who wishes to enforce the law do so in that kind 
of environment ? 

Mr. Gronouski. Well first 

Senator Mondale. And how do we know whether the present Post- 
master General, if desirous of enforcing the law, can be sure such 
abuses are not going on today ? 

Mr. Gkonouski. First, Mr. Chairman, if I may I want to disassoci- 
ate myself with the generalization which you opened your remarks 
with that in those days it was the general attitude. That was not my 
attitude and I deplore that attitude. 

Senator Mondale. And I commend you. 

Mr. Gkonouski. I think anyone in Government that runs an agency 
has the responsibility of finding anything going on in that agency, 
and I am terribly upset that the system is such that what happened 
could happen, because I made every effort to find out what was going 
on in my agency. 

Senator Mondale. And I commend you. 

Mr. Gronouski. And I cannot tell you how to do it either. I wish I 
could tell you. 

Senator Mondale. Would it be fair to say that you tried, you did 
not get the answers, and you now find 

Mr. Gronouski. The first moment I learned that according to law 
and in accordance with law that the IRS was stopping and holding 
mail, I immediately called the Secretary of the Treasury and, with him, 
agreed to stop it in 1964. 1 investigated everything involving the mail 
that was humanly possible and if I had any idea that the CIA or any 
other agency was not only opening the mail but delaying the mail, 
I would have, as I did in the case of the IRS, put a stop to it. 

Senator Mondale. That is why I have always liked John Gronouski. 
If that attitude had prevailed, we would not have had this mess that 
we are exploring today, and we would not have had a Watergate, and 
we would not have gone through this tremendous morass of cynicism 
and despair that we have suffered. It is a little simple thing called 
obeying and enforcing the law. And that is what I thought I heard 
and I commend you for it. 

We have a vote. We suspend the hearings until after we vote. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman [presiding] . The hearing will come back to order. 

Between votes and another hearing over which I have had to preside 
this morning, I have missed some of the testimony. I do want to say, 
however, that I have been told of testimony given just before the break 
for the vote by former Postmaster General Gronouski, and I simply 
want to strongly associate myself with the view he expressed. 

Either we are going to have a Government of laws in this country 
that is obeyed by all agencies of the Government, or we are going to 
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have the beginning of a slide that could undermine all individual 
liberty in this land. We have to recognize the crossroad and take the 
right road before it is too late. 

Senator Monoale. Could I ask just one question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. Senator Mondale. 

Senator Mondale. How does it feel now to know that you were per- 
mitted to represent something to the Congress which you then thought 
to be the truth — namely, that it was only mail cover operations and 
nothing else — when, in fact, you have now learned that that was not 
the truth ? 

Mr. Gronouski. Well, when I heard it, of course, I was indignant 
and frustrated. And it poses, I think, the real gut issue of government, 
how you get control of this business. And I thought I had reasonable 
control when I was in the Post Office. I thought I knew what was going 
on. 

Senator Mondale. This not only undermines 

Mr. Gronouski. Obviously, I didn’t know something very important. 

Senator Mondale. But more than that, they let you represent some- 
thing to the Congress that you believed to be true but in fact was false, 
thereby misleading the Congress as well. 

Mr. Gronouski. Beyond that, I — it meant a great deal — the proposi- 
tion of those around me, not only those I appointed, but those who had 
been Post Office employees before I came there didn’t know about that. 
I may in testimony be dissuaded of that, but I don’t think any of the 
people that I dealt with — the Chief Inspector, legal counsel, or the 
Assistant Postmasters General — had any notion of this. It was not just 
me. It seems to be the whole top staff didn’t know anything about it. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Gronouski. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Mondale. 

I believe Senator Schweiker is next. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address a question to all three of you in sequence. My 
question basically concerns this: In listening to your testimonies here 
this morning, I guess you could summarize your three statements with 
three other statements. One would be, I don’t recall. Second would be, 
I don’t want to know. The third would be, I didn’t know they were 
actually opening the mail. 

My question is in two parts. First, what is a Postmaster General for, 
if not to guarantee the sanctity of the mail? Second, where did the 
responsibility in your particular administration break down ? 

Mr. Day. let us start with you. What is a Postmaster General for 
if he is not to guarantee the sanctity of the U.S. mail? 

Mr. Day. My main concerns when I was Postmaster General, and 
particularly when I first came in, was to straighten out the very bad 
employee relations in the Department, to attempt to improve service, 
and to improve postal facilities. The law enforcement aspect of the 
Postmaster General’s job is rather a peripheral part of that job. 

Senator Schweiker. Where do you feel your responsibility broke 
down ? 

Mr. Day. I don’t think it did break down at all. 

Senator Schweiker. Now, Mr. Day, how can you say that? 
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Here we see a case of mail opening unparalleled in American history, 
actually almost falling apart like a sieve. Yesterday we found out that 
one out of every 13 letters to the Soviet Union was opened, read, photo- 
graphed, and distributed widely throughout our intelligence agencies. 
And you say your responsibility did not break down ? 

Mr. Day. Yes. Because, as I have already stated several times, it is 
not clear to me that it was illegal for the CIA to open the mail. 

The Chairman. It is clear to everybody else, including the CIA. 

Mr. Day. I say it is not clear to me. 

Senator Schweiker. It is not clear to you ? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Are you saying the mail was not opened ? 

Mr. Day. No, I say it is not clear to me that it was illegal for them 
to open the mail. 

Senator Schweiker. Then you are saying that it really was not 
illegal to open the mail, and I gather you take issue with your own 
postal laws protecting the sanctity of the mail ? 

Mr. Day. There are more postal laws than the one that has been 
referred to here. I referred to another one, and there are CIA laws, 
and there was a CIA position that existed, particularly when I was 
there, that make it far from clear to me that there was any breakdown. 

Senator Schweiker. If it was not clear to you, and if that was really 
the issue, do you have an opinion in writing from either the Attorney 
General or the General Counsel to you as Postmaster ? Would you not 
have had that pursued ? Would you not have nailed that down ? Would 
you not have asked for a legal opinion if it really was unclear? 

Mr. Day. I had no occasion to ask for it, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker. Did Mr. Mitchell ever give you an opinion to 
that effect ? 

Mr. Day. You seem to have me confused with someone else. Mr. 
Mitchell came on the scene long after I had departed. 

Senator Schweiker. Did any of the Attorneys General that served 
with you give you an opinion m writing that makes your point valid ? 

Mr. Day. No. I never asked for one. 

Senator Schweiker. Did you not feel it was your responsibility to 
get one? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, we do have a problem, there is no ques- 
tion about that, Mr. Day. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Blount, what is your response as to whether 
the duty of the Postmaster General is to guarantee the sanctity of 
the mail, and where did your responsibility break down ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, Senator, for one, I don’t think my responsibility 
broke down. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you agree with Mr. Day that it is legal 
to open everybody’s mail ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t know that Mr. Day said that, to begin with. 
Second 

Senator Schweiker. I am not sure what he said on that point either. 

Mr. Blount. He said, if I understood him, that it wasn’t clear, and 
I did not understand at the time that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal, and I don’t understand that now. 
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I don't intend to engage in a legal debate with you, but — I am not 
a lawyer. 

Senator Schweiker. Did you get an opinion from your lawyer? 
Did you get an opinion from Attorney General Mitchell ? 

Mr. Blount. Senator, I have testified that I raised the question of 
legality in the meeting I had with Mr. Helms. Mr. Helms told me that 
he had talked to the Attorney General about this, he had briefed him 
on it, and he had no problem with it. 

Now, I had first recollected that he was going to talk to the Attorney 
General, but the evidence indicates that he had talked to him the 
day before he came to see me. And I accept that. I have no quarrel 
with it. It is just a question of what you remember 4 years or more 
ago. 

Now, I think you are dealing with the question, the age-old question, 
of citizens’ rights versus national security ; and if I might be so bold 
as to suggest that this kind of question is best dealt with in an atmos- 
phere different from the one that we are dealing with it today. I think 
it is a difficult question which people of not only good will but great 
sensitivity have varying views about. And it would seem to me that 
one way to proceed on that issue would be to maybe try to construct 
a different atmosphere from this kind of atmosphere— maybe a dis- 
tinguished panel to deal with this question. 

I do not understand, again, that what the CIA was doing was 
illegal. I did not understand it at that time. I just do not have an 
understanding about that matter. I raised the question of legality. It 
was disposed of by the fact that the Attorney General was going to be 
involved in that, and I had no problem with it. So I do not think my 
responsibility broke down. 

Senator Schweiker. Are you testifying that Mr. Mitchell told you 
it was legal, or sent you anything in writing that said it was legal ? 

Mr. Blount. I am testifying that Mr. Helms told me he had talked 
with the Attorney General. And he had no problems with that. 

Senator Schweiker. The Attorney General does not recall that, of 
course. 

Mr. Blount. I do not know what the Attorney General does recall. 

Senator Schweiker. I can assure you that is what he testified to 
this committee because I took the deposition when he said he did not 
recall that conversation at all. That is where your point stops, right 
there. 

Mr. Blount. You are talking about people who recall a conversa- 
tion, Senator ; in my own case, 4 years ago ; in Mr. Day’s case, 14 years 
ago. I think that is asking a little bit too much of detailed human 
memory. Everybody can sit up here and make a speech, if they want 
to. But if you are trying to get at the facts, I would suggest you try 
to construct an atmosphere where you can deal with these sensitive 
questions of citizens’ rights versus national security. I happen to 
believe that national security is very important in this country. I also 
believe that citizens’ rights are very important, and I think those two 
can be and have been, over the years, reconciled. 

Senator Schweiker. You said that basically the atmosphere today 
is different from the time when you were Postmaster General. I would 
not disagree with that. But the one thing that has been constant for 
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200 years is the fourth amendment. That has been pretty clear cut, 
and hopefully it is observed by our own Government. So I think that 
element of stability somehow ought to be with the system, and I 
thought it was. But there is obviously a difference. 

Mr. Blount. I think it is with the system, Senator. I think that 
some of the time, we get carried away with some things that make 
headlines. They are talking about opening the mail. The mail is 
opened all the time by the Customs Department. It is opened by the 
Dead Letter Department, and this is by law. 

Senator Schweiker. That is a very important distinction, though, 
Mr. Postmaster General — a very important distinction. 

Mr. Blount. Well, as far as I know, the CIA was acting under the 
laws of this land to 

Senator Schweiker. But you made no effort to get an opinion or a 
position, even verbally, from anyone who really could give you advice. 
Because certainly, the CIA was not an objective source in this case. 

Mr. Blount. Well, I do not have any comment about that. 

Senator Schweiker. Mr. Gronouski, I would like to ask you the 
same question. 

Mr. Gronouski. Well, I felt immediately upon assuming the Post- 
master General’s job, that I had some very serious responsibilities in 
terms of individual rights. I can recall four cases that ensued. One 
had to do with keeping lists — the customs office. In effect, what the 
customs people did was to write to people, and ask them if they 
wanted to receive mail that came from overseas. The people would 
have to sign a card and send it back, and this developed into quite 
a list. 

I ordered those lists destroyed, because I felt that kind of a list, 

f iven the fact that people were receiving mail from Russia and what 
ave you, might be researchers of universities or what have you, that 
those lists could be used by a McCarthy in Wisconsin — that is not 
Gene, that is Joe — and I felt that was a serious matter, and one I did 
not want to tolerate. 

I felt that we had been very lax on a second point, on mail coverage ; 
that anybody and his brother could authorize a mail cover, and the 
mail covers proliferated extraordinarily — 24,000 in 2 years. And I 
put in a new set of regulations a year before the Long committee 
brought the subject up, which centralized in the 15 regional inspectors 
the right to authorize a mail cover. 

I have already mentioned the fact that when it came to my attention 
that the Attorney General had the capacity to seize mail under court 
order, I objected to that, and arranged with the Secretary of Treas- 
ury — two of them — to stop that procedure, and also suggested legisla- 
tion to change the law in that respect. 

Senator Schweiker. And I want to commend you. 

Mr. Gronouski. I got very concerned on a fourth point, with how 
we dealt with pornography. I am not a pornographer, but I also think 
that this whole question — I do not say I object to what some people 
call pornography, but I felt it a very serious matter that the Post 
Office Department has been dealing with this. And, in fact, I wrote 
an article very early on in my career as Postmaster General in the 
Yale Law Review — I believe it was the Yale Law Review— explaining 
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my position on this, and implemented that, which is essentially that 
the Post Office Department was not to do any censoring of man in 
terms of the law. 

These are four pursuits I can say I pursued actively. I had no 
question in my mind all of the time I was there that not only was open- 
ing mail illegal, except under court order or under a specific statute ; 
and second, that delaying the mail was illegal. Now, I had had the 
impression, up until very recently, that the only thing that involved 
a mail cover was that the postman, when he released his mail, would 
write down a list of return addresses, and who the mail was going to, 
and then proceed to deliver the mail the same day. 

Obviously, there was a failure in my administration, because some- 
thing happened that I did not know about. All I can say is, I diligently 
pursued, and I failed on that score. 

Senator Schweiker. I think, Mr. Gronouski, in your case, your 
record does show that you tried, and tried under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, to do the job. When I was a Congressman, I got letters 
criticizing the position you took on pornography, so indirectly that is 
a compliment to the way that you did protect the sanctity of the mail, 
and I think you deserve some credit for it. 

Mr. Day, you did not want to hear what Mr. Helms told you. In 
view of the fact that you did not know he was going to talk about 
employees of yours performing an action that might be illegal, why 
would you not want to know what your own employees might or might 
not be doing ? 

Mr. Day. I do not recall Mr. Helms saying anything at all to me. 
Mr. Dulles did all of the talking, so far as I can recall, except the 
conversation with Mr. Roosevelt. But I was told that it was something 
very secret, and it was in reaction to that I said I did not want to 
know about it. I cannot recall having anything said to me that gave 
me any idea about what the specifics of the secret were. 

Senator Schweiker. In your judgment, the word “secret” made it 
right ? 

Mr. Day. I did not say that, Senator, or anything close to it. 

Senator Schweiker. What judgment did you make ? 

Mr. Day. I have already covered that. The CIA, in my opinion, then 
and now, has certain special powers. Naturally, the Congress is not 
going to outline in a statute all the possible techniques for carrying on 
a spying operation. But to me, there was and is a clear indication in 
the whole authorization of the CIA and its whole function that it has 
certain unusual powers. I knew I had no control over those powers. I 
felt it was up to the CIA to take care of what they had to do in the 
spying business. 

Senator Schweiker. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gronouski, you indicated that during your tenure as Post- 
master General, that not only were you not advised of the extent and 
nature of the mail opening project, but you did not believe that either 
your General Counsel or the Inspector General of the Post Office 
Department had been advised of it. ? 

Mr. Gronouski. That was and is my belief. I could be dissuaded, 
but that is my belief. 
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Senator Huddleston. That is not the case with you, Mr. Blount, 
because during your tenure I believe you employed Mr. William 
Cotter as Inspector General ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Blount. As Chief Inspector. 

Senator Huddleston. Mr. Cotter was Chief Inspector of the Postal 
Department. Were you aware at the time that he had been involved 
personally in mail opening projects of the CIA ? 

Mr. Blount. No, I was not. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you aware at the time that there was 
a secrecy agreement between the CIA and its employees not to reveal 
certain information to which they were privy ? 

Mr. Blount. I never heard of it until I testified before the House 
committee up here earlier this year. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you aware that subsequent to the em- 
ployment of Mr. Cotter, seven other members, former CIA employees, 
four of whom had been involved in and had specific knowledge of 
the mail opening, came into that Department ? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Huddleston. You were not aware of that? Did you ever 
discuss with your Chief Inspector the question of the mail openings 
and its nature and propriety ? 

Mr. Blount. Senator, we had many discussions about the operations 
of the postal inspectors, including mail covers, including mail open- 
ings under warrants, including the postal participation in the strike 
force, as it were, assembled to fight organized crime, and the role that 
the Post Office played in not only gathering evidence, but evidence 
that led to convictions of many people involved in organized crime 
around this country, so that is the kind of thing that I remember that 
we talked about. 

Senator Huddleston. Do you recall how the name of Mr. William 
Cotter came to you as a potential person to fill this important 
position ? 

Mr. Blount. Yes, I do. 

Senator Huddleston. How did that follow ? 

Mr. Blount. When I first came to the office, I had looked at the 
Post Office Department. I went over to talk to — prior to being sworn 
in, I was over talking to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who was then Director 
of the FBI. I, like Mr. Day, had some question about whether or 
not that kind of operation belonged in the Post Office Department, 
and explored the ideas of whether or not it could be transferred out 
of the Post Office Department, and other people fulfill that 
responsibility. 

As I looked at that responsibility, however, I began to ask people 
for recommendations for someone to become the Chief Postal Inspec- 
tor. I got recommendations from people inside the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I got recommendations from Mr. Hoover. I also got some 
recommendations from Mr. Helms. I interviewed a number of these 
people. Mr. Cotter was one of them, and I selected him. 

Senator Huddleston. Now, at the time then that you asked for 
recommendations, you were aware that the FBI and the CIA were 
involved in mail openings or mail surveillance projects that at least 
may have some questionable legality ? 
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Mr. Blount. No, sir, I was not at all. 

Senator Huddleston. I thought that you just said that you talked 
to Mr. Hoover about the question of whether or not this was something 
that ought to be carried out? 

Mr. Blount. I am talking about the Postal Inspector, the Postal 
Inspector Service being lodged in the Post Office Department itself. 

Senator Huddleston. I see. 

Mr. Blount. I had some question about whether or not that should 
be lodged in another agency. 

Senator Huddleston. But you had no question as to whether or not 
the projects that the FBI and the CIA were undertaking with the 
mail were legal ? 

Mr. Blount. I had no knowledge of that at that point. 

Senator Huddleston. Did you discuss with Mr. Cotter when you 
interviewed him what his experience was and what type of activity 
he had been involved in ? 

Mr. Blount. I am certain — I don’t recall our conversation, but I 
am certain I discussed with him his experience, what he had been 
doing, what his experience had been. I don’t recall any discussion 
relating to the Post Office Department. 

Senator Huddleston. None at all, whether he had any knowledge 
of the workings of the Post Office Department, or what he might be 
required to do as the Chief Inspector? 

Mr. Blount. Senator, I am quite sure we talked about the postal 
inspectors, and I am quite — I don’t recall, but I find it pretty logical 
that we would have some knowledge about the postal inspectors. 
I found, after having been in the Post Office Department for a short 
time, that the postal inspectors were a highly qualified and varied group 
of investigators in the U.S. Government, and I’m quite sure we dis- 
cussed the postal inspectors. 

Senator Huddleston. You do not recall his indicating to you any 
knowledge at all about the ongoing projects in New York? 

Mr. Blount. I am quite sure I had no discussions with him about 
that. 

Senator Huddleston. And he did not express to you any concern 
or give you any indication that the fact that he was under a secrecy 
agreement might present some restrictions on him in giving you a 
complete picture of what your own Department was doing? 

Mr. Blount. To my knowledge, I never heard about the secrecy 
agreement before I testified before the House committee earlier this 
year. 

Senator Huddleston. You did not know he would be prohibited 
from fulfilling his responsibility to you because of an agreement with 
a previous agency? 

Mr. Blount. I never heard of a secrecy agreement. 

Senator Huddleston. To what extent does a Postmaster General 
rely on or seek information relating to illegal activities relating to 
the mails from his Chief Inspector? 

Mr. Blount. Well, I think generally they rely on the General Coun- 
sel for that. 

Senator Huddleston. What kind of reports does the Chief Inspec- 
tor make to the Postmaster General? 
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Mr. Blount. Oh, there are a great number of reports, Senator, a 
great number of meetings. There is a great amount of discussion 
about the kind of activities that the postal inspectors are involved in. 

As far as I was concerned, they were involved in a massive up- 
grading of the postal inspectors, recruiting from colleges for the first 
time and bringing in qualified, highly qualified people, and conducting 
extensive training programs. We had many meetings on all of these 
subjects. 

Senator Huddleston. But when they encountered something they 
considered illegal in the course of performing their duties, you would 
expect them to advise the Postmaster General, would you not? 

Mr. Blount. Well, there are many time9 that the Chief Inspector 
would bring to me matters that not only were illegal, but — you Know, 
the question of security of the mails, the organized crime effort to 
break the mails, and when I got there, there had been an enormous 
amount of stealing from the mails. 

Senator Huddleston. W r ould you have expected the person you put 
in as Chief Inspector, if he had any reason to have any serious ques- 
tion about the legality of any activity relating to the mail, to at least 
consult with you or the General Counsel or someone? 

Mr. Blount. I’m quite sure we had conversations relating to those 
kinds of matters, from time to time. I don’t recall any specifics. 

Senator Huddleston. You do not recall any incident w'here he 
came to you and discussed specifically the mail openings by the FBI 
and the CIA? 

Mr. Blount. I never recalled anything about that until Mr. Helms 
came to see me in June of 1971. 

Senator Huddleston. Nothing subsequent to it from your own 
Department ? 

Mr. Blount. I do not have any recollection. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I must say that I have found some of the testimony 
this morning both astonishing and unsettling. 

First of all, when you say, Mr. Blount, that there is lots of mail being 
opened every day in the Post Office Department and cite the opening 
of dead letters and the opening of mail that is opened under court 
orders as examples of letter openings, you certainly do not mean by 
that to imply that lawful mail opening is no different than unlawful 
mail opening, do you? That just because letters are opened, it really 
does not matter whether they are opened in accordance with the law or 
contrary to the law ? Is that your position ? 

Mr. Blount. I didn’t make any comment about that, Senator. 

The Chairman. You said quite clearly you did not understand why 
this committee was so concerned about this matter because lots of mail 
was being opened all the time. 

Mr. Blount. I don’t recall making that statement that I don’t know 
why this committee is so concerned. Senator. 

The Chairman. Well, you certainly conveyed that impression to me 
because you then went on to say that there were lots of letters being 
opened in various ways. 

Mr. Blount. That I did. 

The Chairman. Well. then, just to clarify the issue, you did not mean 
by that to imply that unlawful opening of the mail was unimportant 
or ought not to be examined ? 
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Mr. Blount. I certainly did not. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Since several of the witnesses, including Mr. Day, said they were un- 
clear about the legality of this CIA mail opening program, I think that 
that matter should be laid to rest right here and now. As I understood 
your testimony, Mr. Day, you said you were told there was a secret, and 
you did not know what the secret was. You did not want to know what 
the secret was. 

I must say, that attitude has existed in lots of places. It has existed 
in the Congress. When I first came to the Congress, I would hear senior 
Members of the Congress who were part of the watchdog committee 
for the CIA make the same statement. They would say, “I don’t know 
what the CIA is doing, and furthermore I don’t want to know.” 

But I suggest to you that if that is the prevailing attitude of the 
men who hold the responsible positions in Government, then we are 
just inviting the very kind of trouble that did in fact ensue, the very 
things that this committee is now charged to investigate. Ali kinds of 
illegalities and wrongdoing may never have occurred if public officials 
had said, “Yes, it is my responsibility to know what is going on in my 
Department, and even if it is a secret, I want to know about it. I do not 
want to turn my back on it.” 

Do you not think that as Postmaster General of the United States you 
had a responsibility to know what is going on in your Department, 
even though they told you it was a secret ? 

Mr. Day. No, I didn’t think I had a responsibility to know what the 
CIA was doing. I want to emphasize, Senator, I think there is a big 
difference between Senators on an oversight committee and the Post- 
master General. Senators do have an important oversight responsibility 
in the total Government. I had no power whatever over the CIA. 

The Chairman. No, you had no power over the CIA, but you did, as 
the Postmaster General, not only have power over your agency, but 
you were charged with the laws of governing the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Those laws clearly made it illegal for first-class mail to be opened, 
and there should not have been any question in your mind about the 
law. 

Let me just cite the law on this subject. First of all, there is a statu- 
tory law, 39 U.S.C. 36-23 (d) provides — and I read the pertinent part: 
“No letter of such a class” — being first class — “of domestic origin shall 
be opened except under the authority of a search warrant.” 

That is pretty clear, and then there is the Post Office Department 
regulation, 39 C.F.R. 115.1, and that regulation provides, pursuant to 
the statute, “First-class mail is given absolute secrecy while in our 
custody.” That is pretty clear, too. 

Mr. Day. Under sections 

The Chairman. Let me just continue, and then I will invite any 
comments you would like to make. 

And then there is the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on this 
question, in the case of the United, States v. Van Leicin. It quotes from 
an 1878 decision of the Supreme Court. I happen to refer to this one 
because it is one of the latest decisions of the Court. Let me read the 
Court’s decision on the question : 

It has long been held that first class mail, such as letters and sealed packages 
subject to letter postage, as distinguished from newspapers, magazines, pam- 
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phlets, and other printed matter, is free from inspection by postal authorities 
except in the manner provided by the fourth amendment. 

Then in the 1878 case which established the sanctity of the mail 
and made it subject to the protection of the fourth amendment of the 
Constitution, which is the highest law of the land, the Supreme Court 
said : 

Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are as fully guarded 
from an examination and inspection, except as to their outward form and weight, 
as if they were retained by the parties forwarding them in their own domiciles. 
The constitutional guarantee of the right of the people to be secure in their 
palters against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to their papers thus 
closed against inspection wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail, they can 
only be opened and examined under like warrant issued upon similar oath 
or affirmation. 

Then, there is a criminal statute which says, 18 U.S.C. 1702, Ob- 
structions of Correspondence, and it says, reading that pertinent 
part : 

Whoever takes any letter or post card or package, opens, secrets, embezzles, 
or destroys, the same shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years or both. 

So it would seem to me that as a Postmaster General of the United 
States each one of you gentlemen were charged with knowing what 
the postal laws were, what the Supreme Court had said about the 
Constitution in its guarantees of privacy, and there ought not to have 
been any question about that. I would further suggest that it was not 
your prerogative as a Postmaster General to decide how much au- 
thority the CIA had. You did not even want to know what the secret 
was, so how could you know what they were doing in your Depart- 
ment ? 

But you did have a responsibility, it seemed to me, to make certain 
that the mail that passed through the Department was being given 
that degree of protection referred to in the laws and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

If you take a different view of your responsibility, I invite you 
to express it. 

Mr. Day. I will not attempt, Senator, to give a long legal argu- 
ment, although I would bet a dollar that in 1878 whatever spy agency 
they had was opening mail, but there was not any CIA as such then. 

There is a thing that Mr. Gronouski touched on that I think is very 
revealing as to the difference in the atmosphere in which I operated 
from the atmosphere that may have come about subsequently. There 
was still a lot of McCarthyism in the air and in the Congress when 
I was Postmaster General. The Congress passed a law which said that 
if you were the recipient of some open, non-first-class publication 
mail from a Communist country, the Post Office couldn’t deliver it 
to you unless first you sent in a card saying you wanted it. That was 
not something I thought up. That was passed by the Congress. I 
thought it was ridiculous, but that’s the kind of atmosphere in which 
I operated. 1 

The Chaiemax. I recognize that, but let us draw the distinction. 
However foolish the law may have been, you were obliged to comply 



1 Mr. Day requested that the committee include in the record an addition to his remarks 
concerning the CIA s mail opening program. These have been appended at p. 259. 
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with it because it had been enacted by the Congress, and it was part 
of the law of the land. That law, incidentally, was later declared un- 
constitutional quite properly. 

But this is quite a different matter. We are talking about mail open- 
ings which are contrary to the law. Now, let us not confuse this issue 
by saying that there may be some inner sanctum that exists within 
the intelligence community that can decide that it has greater author- 
ity or higher authority or need not attend the laws of the land, a very 
dangerous and pernicious doctrine for anyone who wants to see a free 
society preserved. But we do not even have that issue here, that notion 
which seems to have grown in so many minds, that the CIA can do 
what it pleases because it is charged with national security, the laws 
to the contrary, the Constitution to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
because we have plain evidence — even the intelligence agencies recog- 
nize that what they were doing was unlawful. They did not contend 
that what they were doing complied with the law. 

When the agencies got together and made a special report to the 
President of the United States recommending that he approve certain 
unlawful actions, which later became known as the Huston plan — 
which President Nixon did approve and then rescinded 5 days later- — 
they referred to the opening of the mail in this fashion and in their 
own report, signed by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI; Mr. 
Helms, Director of the CIA; General Bennett, the Director of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency; Admiral Gayler, the Director of the 
National Security Agency. These are the top spokesmen for the entire 
intelligence community. What do they say about it? 

They say: “This coverage, not having the sanction of the law, runs 
risk of an illicit act, magnified by the involvement of a Government 
agency.” 

So there was not anybody anywhere who pretended that this was 
lawful, and I would suggest to you gentlemen that as Postmasters 
General of the United States charged with seeing that the law of the 
land is recognized in connection with the delivery of the mail, you 
had some responsibility to inquire about secrets in your agency. When 
you were told about this practice, you had some responsibility to 
determine whether or not it was legal by referring it to the proper 
authorities and obtaining from them the proper kind of opinion, and 
your failure to do so, in my judgment, was a serious omission. 

We will question Mr. Helms. As we try to get the whole story pieced 
together, we will question others as to why each of you was not told 
the particulars of this operation. But that does not excuse each of 
you from the duty to make certain that the Post Office Department 
was being operated in conformity to the laws and the Constitution 
of the country. 

Mr. Mondale? 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Blount, would you agree that the CIA had 
a duty to tell you that they were opening mail ? 

Mr. Blount. Gee, I don’t know. Senator, what the responsibilities 
of the CIA are. 

Senator Mondale. So you do not know whether they had a respon- 
sibility to tell you or not, 

Mr. Blount. No, I don’t know whether they do or not. 
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Senator Mondale. So, the Postmaster General does not have the 
duty to ask the CIA, and the CIA may not have the duty to tell the 
Postmaster General. How then does anybody faithfully execute the 
law? 

Mr. Blount. I raised the question of the legality of this matter 
and just to be specific about what I recall of our conversation, as far 
as the postal employees are concerned, I am — well, let me back up — 
I do not understand the postal employees had any involvement' in this 
matter except to turn certain mail that was going to the Soviet P T nion 
over to the CIA and the next day carry it on. 

Senator Mondale. That was not. something you asked about. That 
was just something you assume, you have indicated. 

Mr. Blount. No, that’s not correct. That was something I was told. 

Senator Mondale. By the CIA ? 

Mr. Blount. By Mr. Helms. 

Senator Mondale. So the postal officials and employees had no 
knowledge or complicity whatsoever with the mail opening func- 
tions of the CIA ? 

Mr. Blount. My understanding was absolutely that the postal em- 
ployees were not involved in anything but turning the mail over to 
the CIA, and this operation was going on in New York. 

Senator Mondale. And that was based upon what Mr. Helms told 
you ? 

Mr. Blount. That was my only knowledge about it. 

Senator Mondale. Did you inquire yourself, through your Depart- 
ment, whether that was true? 

Mr. Blount. I don't recall any other conversations about this matter. 

Senator Mondale. You accepted Mr. Helms’ word that that was the 
case? 

Mr. Blount. That is all I know about the issue. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Blount, you said earlier that you think it 
would have been preferable to discuss this matter in a different en- 
vironment, with a different approach. Could you describe what you 
think is the appropriate way the requirement in this matter should 
have been worded ? 

Mr. Blount. I was addressing myself to the question of the matter 
of individual citizens’ rights versus national security. I said that I 
didn’t have any magic suggestion in that regard. I suggested it is a 
question of the most serious nature and a question of the nature that 
is most or better dealt with in an atmosphere, where serious scholars 
or people that have knowledge or views about this matter can sit down 
and debate these issues away from the public glare, and try to come 
up with some suggestions that might be useful to the Congress in 
guiding the enactment of the laws that deal with these problems. 

Senator Mondale. In these public hearings, we are trying to deter- 
mine issues of accountability and whether the law has been violated, 
in this case with mail openings. Do you think that public hearings of 
this kind are improper? 

Mr. Blount. No ; that was not my point at all, Senator. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think they are desirable. 

Mr. Blount. I think sometimes public hearings in the- light of the 
glare of publicity, in matters that are headline grabbing, can go too 
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far. I think that the question of national security is a major question 
for this country, as is the question of individual citizens’ rights. 

Senator Moxdale. Do you think the hearings today were proper 
and desirable ? 

Mr. Blount. Well, I have testified to this committee in August the 
same things I testified today, no different. 

Senator Mondale. The only difference is that it is in public and the 
reason for that 

Mr. Blount. The only reason it wasn't public was because the Sen- 
ate committee decided it not to be as far as I was concerned. 

Senator Mondale. That is correct. But wliat I am trying to get at 
is that I thought you doubted the propriety of public hearings on this 
matter. But I gather from what you say, you do not. 

Mr. Blount. That was not the question I was raising. 

Senator Mondale. So you consider these hearings to be proper and 
desirable? 

Mr. Blount. I don’t know that I have any opinion about that. If 
it is helpful to the Senate, I think that is useful. 

Senator Mondale. You will not say it is desirable? 

Mr. Blount. Well, I don’t know whether it’s desirable or not. 

Senator Mondale. That is what I said, you will not say it is 
desirable. 

Mr. Blount. I think there have been plenty of hearings that were 
not desirable. 

Senator Mondale. I am talking about this one. 

Mr. Blount. I don't have any quarrel with this one at all. I just 
testified to the same thing I testified before. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you. 

Senator Huddleston. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator Huddleston. Just one brief statement, Mr. Chairman. It 
seems to me that what we encounter here today is very similar to what 
we have seen in many instances. Perhaps one of the most significant 
differences between our system of government and some others is that 
we believe that Government can break the law and it and all of its 
agencies are potential law breakers that should be. held accountable 
when they do. 

But we cannot hold them accountable if we have a procession of 
people who are charged with certain responsibilities that do not take 
the time and the trouble to find out whether or not what the govern- 
ment might be doing is legal or illegal, even when there is a substantial 
question raised in the minds of many people about the legal status of 
these government activities. It seems that no matter wliat kind of 
laws we might pass, if we do not have this interest and this effort by 
people in responsible positions to at least ascertain and make sure 
that this determination is made to the best and the fullest extent pos- 
sible, whether or not the law is being broken, then our laiv becomes 
ineffective and our citizens’ rights are infringed upon. Furthermore, 
those rights are not protected in the way that those charged with the 
responsibility of protecting them should see that they are. 

And we have had witnesses say time and time again, during the 
entire course of this hearing, concerning the matter of individuals 
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in high positions all the way down to the low-level operatives that are 
implementing programs, that we just assumed that because so and so 
said this was the policy of tire country that it was proper and legal. 
And we carried out those instructions without question. I think that 
therein lies much of the problem that we have encountered in going 
too far, going beyond the charter, going beyond the law in carrying 
out what people perceive to be their responsibility and thereby infring- 
ing on the rights and privileges of the citizens of this country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Huddleston. I have no further 
questions. I want to thank you gentlemen for your testimony. 

Mr. Reilly. Mr. Chairman, I know the rule prohibits the counsel 
to ask questions, but would you and Senator Mondale and Senator 
Huddleston — Senator Schweiker has left the room — but may I have 
an opportunity to make some observations for 1 or 2 minutes that I 
might have ? 

The Chairman. Are you counsel ? 

Mr. Reilly, F or Mr. Day. 

I am James Francis Reilly and I served under all three of these 
gentlemen in pro bono publico. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to testify as a witness and be sworn? 

Mr. Reilly. I will do anything I want so I can make my obser- 
vations. 

The Chairman. You can make your observations. 

Mr. Reilly. I will testify’. 

The Chairman. You will have to put under oath and be heard as 
a witness. 

Mr. Reilly. That's all right, that's perfectly all right. 

The Chairman. Mr. Day. I think you should stay if your lawyer is 
going to testify. 

Mr. Day. I will stay behind him and advise him. 

Mr. Reilly. That doesn't say I will accept it. 

The Chairman. If the other gentlemen will withdraw and if you 
will take the oath, please. 

Do you swear that all the testimony you are about to give in this 
proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Reilly. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES REILLY, SR., COUNSEL FOR J. EDWARD DAY 

Mr. Reilly. Mr. Chairman and Senators, the observation I want 
to make : 40 years ago on October 12. 1 was admitted to the bar in the 
District of Columbia. I have been in all phases of the law and even 
today in retirement — you've got a young man on your staff who knows 
something about this, Mr. Bavley. 

I try cases, I have been in all the courts and I was privileged to 
be a member of the Post Office Advisory Board by appointment of 
President Kennedy and I resigned in 19(14 and we wrote two reports. 
I think you ought to know — now this is not a trial. I understand that — 
and in talking about memory, when I went to a little school. Mount 
Saint Mary's up where Mother Seton is now buried in that area, 
founded in 1808; I claim it's the first Catholic college. Georgetown 
disagrees. 
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But. m my memory there was a priest there that said that memory 
was ii fact that I wish to forget. And Senator Mondale, when I see 
iou there, I think of Mankato and St. Cloud, Minn., and I was trying 
to recall whether it was he or Miles Lord, the now Federal district 
judge, that made the argument for the CAB. I look at you, sir. and 
m h ebruary 194-5 I was in your city, Boise, and I asked you up here 
what the name of the publisher was. I thought I was quite a lorer hoy, 
I was about 40 years old. I'm 08 now. She was 80, I think. And we 
discussed my friend Leroy Clark. And this Clark family had one 
of the great dynasties in America and made a great contribution to 
this country. 

But Mr. Day — I was made acting chairman — the law required that 
the Postmaster General and the Deputy Postmaster General be chair- 
man and vice chairman. And he was here. Mr. Day is probably a real 
good lawyer. I m not sure about that. He's my friend. And I said to 
him, ‘“M ell, what do you want us to do 1" We first made the only 
mechanization reports that were made in the Post Office Department. 
And then we made — on this question of civil rights versus national 
security, he was the one that authorized us to make a fair employ- 
ment study which we made and which did much to grade the black 
people in this country in better jobs in the Post Office Department in 
those days. 

And then you're talking about things — I'm almost ready to become 
an intellectual, non pro tern. But I say to you you’ve got to look at 
it. Look at what Mr. Blount tries to say, but Mr. Blount is so busy 
making money he forgets these points. He's not a lawyer. In my pro- 
fession, as a lawyer, in my 40 years in the bar, and believe me. I fight 
for it all the time. I don't take my hat off to anybody in this room 
about the declaration, adherence, and support of civil rights. In money , 
just as one of the two originators of the act. the legal aid agency, as 
one of the nine members who preside in the Superior Court in the 
District of Columbia and I want you people to remember those things 
when you evaluate this. 

And gentlemen, your sole purpose, your ultimate purpose is a legis- 
lative purpose. And I think you have enough of that. You haven’t 
got any prosecuting authority and I don’t think the former attorney 
general of the State of Minnesota, a distinguished young lawyer in 
1950 in the State of Idaho, I don't know about Mr. Huddleston, I 
think he's from Alabama. I'm not sure. Kentucky ? 

But I just want to make — I sit back here at my age and I’m still 
trying to be active and helpful. I have six adult kids that do fine. 1 
like to brag about them. They’re half Irish and half Italian and the 
best part is the Irish. 

I want to thank you very much. I think this committee has done 
right. There is nothing like open air, nothing. Nothing can supplant 
it. The Rockefeller Commission, they never called some of these 
people as a witness. They never called Ed Day. They get some fellow 
by the name of Cotter or something like that and they go to it. I 
looked at the list of the members for the first time this morning and, 
thank God. I think there’s only two lawyers. But they take your rights 
away from you and I say to you. Senator, I think you have enough tn 
come up with a plan. 
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I was sitting here writing it and I’m going to send it to Mr. Wallach 
and I think we can more cohesively tie a lot of these pieces and can 
really oversight the Central Intelligence Service and I make no apol- 
ogy for them at all and I don’t know enough about it, but it's kind of 
the greatest thing. But thank God the U.S. Senate is here and that you 
are having a public hearing where it can be heard. And thank you 
for letting me be heard, despite what the rules require. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Reilly. 

Our next witnesses are Mr. Montague and Mr. Cotter. If you would 
come forward together and take the oath ? 

Would you raise your right hand ? Do you solemnly swear that all 
of the testimony you will give in this proceeding will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Montague. I do. 

Mr. Cotter. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, would you please start the ques- 
tioning? 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Montague, will you recount, just quickly, your 
career at the Post Office ? I know you started and worked your way up 
to the Office of Chief Inspector. Would you say what you were doing in 
1950, at the time you retired ? 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY MONTAGUE, FORMER CHIEF INSPECTOR, 

POSTAL INSPECTION SERVICE, AND WILLIAM COTTER, FORMER 

CHIEF INSPECTOR, POSTAL INSPECTION SERVICE 

Mr. Montague. I became a postal inspector in 1942 in the New York 
division. I was appointed Inspector in Charge of the New York divi- 
sion in May 1951. I served in that capacity until February 1961, when 
I became Chief Inspector and I retired from that position in February 
of 1969. I continued to serve as Chief Inspector, during an interim 
period, until Mr. Cotter was appointed to that position in early April 
i969. 

Air. Schwarz. All right. Now, when you were in New York, the name 
of the man who was then Chief Inspector was Mr. Stephens, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Montague. Correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did he come to you and tell you to give some aid to 
the CIA? We are going to get to the kind of aid that you were asked 
to give. 

Mr. Montague. I believe, Mr. Schwarz, that that started a little 
earlier than that. It was at the end of 1952 when I received a letter 
from the then-Chief Inspector that two men from the CIA would be 
in to see me and that we should give them certain cooperation. It has 
always been my opinion that this started in 1953. because I think most 
of the activities started then. I know it did, but during this investiga- 
tion, when I was interviewed, I learned that actually it started in 
the latter part of 1952. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, did the man from the Post Office who wrote to 
you say anything about what was to be done and what was not to be 
done in connection with the CIA project ? 

Mr. Montague. I don’t exactly recall that, Mr. Schwarz. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Were you told by someone in the Post Office that no 
mail was to be opened ? 

Mr. Montague. That would have been understood. And we told the 
CIA representatives that. 

Mr. Schwarz. When you say we told the CIA representatives, who 
told the CIA representatives? 

Mr. Montague. I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. And what did you say ? 

Mr. Montague. Well, apparently, after that letter they did come 
into the office. The first process was just a survey to determine how 
mail from Russia was being handled and what the quantity was. Then 
later, I believe it was in January or February 1958, they got around 
to wanting to make records of some of the names and addresses on 
some of these envelopes. Then, after that, they wanted to use a 
photographing process because it was becoming a time-consuming 
thing and authority was given for that. 

Mr. Schwarz. To do what ? 

Mr. Montague. To make pictures of the outsides of envelopes that 
were selected by them. Now, this whole project was that they would 
know the mail in which they would have an interest. No one in the 
Postal Service would know that. They could not give us any names, as 
you could in an ordinary mail cover. They wanted the return addresses 
on these envelopes. It was national security secret-type, classified-type 
investigation and therefore they were permitted to look at the mail 
to select the envelopes of which they wanted to make pictures, that is, 
the outsides of the envelopes. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, did you make clear to them that they 
were not to open the mail ? 

Mr. Montague. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did they ever tell you that they were opening it ? 

Mr. Montague. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, turning to the FBI for a moment, did you 
know the FBI also had a mail cover, that is, exterior envelopes project? 

Mr. Montague. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did the FBI ever tell you that they were opening 
certain letters? 

Mr. Montague. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, in your deposition, you said that while you had 
instructed the CIA people not to open the mail, you did not make 
the same statement or instruction to the FBI people, and you gave a 
reason for it. What is the reason you did not tell the FBI ? 

Mr. Montague. According to my best recollection, we had not had 
this type or any real type of cooperation in a case of this kind with 
the CIA. This was something new. They were not one of the regular 
law enforcement agencies and for that reason more attention was given 
to laying down the guidelines as to what would or would not be 
permitted. 

With the FBI, that organization was Federal law enforcement, the 
same as we were, and we know that they knew the laws as well as we 
did or do. 

Mr. Schwarz. So, you assumed that they would not open mail and 
therefore you reached a conclusion you did not need to instruct the 
FBI ; is that what you are saying ? 
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Mr. Montague. We didn't think it was necessary. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Just one final question to you. I would 
like to read exhibit 9, 1 a memorandum dated May 19. 1971. something 
that the CIA persons said about you and ask you whether it is a fair 
characterization by the CIA of their relationship with you. I am 
going to read from paragraph 4. 

“The DCI” — that was Mr. Helms then — “then asked, who in the Post 
Office Department knows the full extent of the operation — beyond 
cover surveillance. The CCI” — that was Mr. Angleton then — “replied 
that only Mr. Cotter knows, for he had been witting while with CIA 
and the Office of Security. The previous Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. 
Montague, had never wanted to know the extent of examination 
actually done, and was thus able to deny on oath before a congres- 
sional committee that there was any tampering.” 

Is that a fair characterization of your attitude, or do you regard that 
as 

Mr. Montague. No ; I don’t know how they can say something like 
that. That is an opinion of the man who wrote this, whoever he may 
be. I certainly never told that to anybody and I had never indicated 
any intention that I did not or would not want to know what was 
going on. 

Now, let me explain a little, as I did in my — in answer to previous 
questions — that this matter of mail cover is something which is a 
small part of our overall obligations and responsibilities. We have mail 
fraud, robberies of post offices, theft of mail, pornography, investiga- 
tions of postal services, inspections of the post offices, and all of the rest 
of it. Once, as in this case, that a decision is made that the mail cover can 
be given and the guidelines are drawn up and laid out and the thing 
is started, then you assume that that is the way it is running. 

Because we did not come back perhaps, and check with them on a 
daily basis or a frequent basis, that doesn't mean that we were not 
interested or that we didn’t think it was still running as it should have. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Cotter, you took over as Chief Postal Inspector 
for Mr. Montague in the spring of 1969 ? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And the mail-opening project lasted from January- 
February of 1973 ; is that right? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. When you took over — because you had served in the 
CIA, in the Office of Security and indeed, had served for awhile in 
New York, where the job was done — you knew the CIA was opening 
the mail ? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. You knew, did you not, that, opening of first-class 
mail was something that was improper? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct, 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, you never disclosed to Mr. Blount, or anyone 
else within the Post Office Department or to anybody outside the CIA, 
that this improper and illegal activity, which you knew about was 
going on, did you ? 

Mr. Cotter. I did not brief the Postmaster General, or anyone else 
in the Postal Service. 



1 See p. 206. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Or anybody else outside the CIA ? 

Mr. Cotter. Or anyone else outside the CIA. However, I believe I 
was instrumental in bringing about a briefing of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. Schwarz. And that, you did about 2 years after you took over 
the job ? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct; in June of 1971. 

Mr. Schwarz. Let us focus, then, on the 2-year period before that 
was done, and why you felt inhibited from disclosing the activity 
which you knew was illegal, which was being carried on in a postal 
operation under your jurisdiction and where your specific responsi- 
bility in the Post Office Department was to make sure that the mail 
wasn't tampered with. Wasn’t that your specific responsibility ? 

Mr. Cotter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Why didn’t you disclose it ? 

Mr. Cotter. Might I back up a little bit, Mr. Schwarz ? 

Mr. Schwarz. Why didn’t you disclose it yourself, and why didn’t 
you stop it ? 

Mr. Cotter. Might I back up a bit? I became aware of this mail- 
opening project of the CIA in 1952-53, when I was assigned to a CIA 
field office in New York City. At that time, the project was just start- 
ing. It wasn’t a very big pi’oject. They started it with actually just re- 
viewing the exterior of the envelopes, and that is the way they laid 
the project on with the Postal Service. However 

Mr. Schwarz. That was misleading, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Cotter. Indeed. However, I believe, in 1953, they started to select 
certain letters coming from the Soviet Union— that was all mail, at 
that time, either addressed to the Soviet Union or coming from the 
Soviet Union — they started to select certain letters and surreptitiously 
appropriated the ietters, opened the letters, photographed the con- 
tents, and returned them to the mail stream. 

I left New York City in December of 1955, and the project, really, 
at that time, still was rather small, and quite frankly, I was astounded 
when I saw’ the statistics recently as to the mail volume. I returned to 
Washington. I served with the CIA in many different assignments, 
beginning in January of 1956, and I was not directly connected with 
this project. However. I knew it was going on. I saw the same person- 
alities in New’ York, and so there was no question in my mind but that 
this program was continuing. 

However, I was not briefed; I was not privy to the effectiveness of 
the program, who was being covered. Someplace along the line — and 
maybe it was later — I picked up the fact that the FBI was also the 
recipient of the product of this project. 

But in April of 1969, as is claimed by Mr. Blount, I was offered the 
opportunity to be appointed Chief Postal Inspector. This particular 
project was not at the fore of my mind ; however, it w’as at the back 
of my mind. I was aware of it ; it was a matter of concern to me, from 
the very outset. However, I did accept the position. 

I was not briefed on the project by anyone in the Postal Service. I 
don’t recall what Mr. Montague told" me about it. He did brief me, in 
a matter of a few days. He may have mentioned a special project in 
New York City. I don’t recall offhand. But certainly, no one told me, 
or there was no record in our files as to the nature of this particular 
program. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Of course, you felt you couldn’t go look, because if 
you did look, you would find out something you already knew about, 
and then you would have to expose something you didn't want to 
expose, because the CIA wanted to continue it? Isn’t that fair? 

Mr. Cotter. Well, there's no question about it. After coming from 
18 years in the CIA. I was hypersensitive, perhaps, to the protection 
of what I believed to be a most sensitive project, and I did, indeed, 
truly believe that that was a most sensitive project. And I did, indeed, 
believe that, over these 13 years since I became aware of it initially, 
I believed that- it had been approved at the highest levels of 
government. 

But in any event, I did not go out seeking out this project, and 
where was it in New York City. As Mr. Montague indicated, the 
responsibilities of the Chief Postal Inspector are quite broad, and 
moving into the Postal Service initially, without any postal back- 
ground, it took me some time to really get my feet on the ground and 
to accept the challenge that this very, very fascinating and important 
position held. 

I maintained no records with regard to my reactions as to^ this 
unauthorized program being carried on in the Postal Service. There 
again, perhaps it was due to my sensitivity in not recording anything 
pertaining to a sensitive project. I did, as I left the CIA- — I mentioned 
in previous testimony— I did sign a secrecy agreement, secrecy oath, 
attesting to the fact that I would not divulge secret information that 
came into my possession during the time that I was in the CIA. 

As I say, I have no record to substantiate exactly how I expressed 
my concern, but I think perhaps the records of the CIA will indicate 
that periodically, perhaps starting in 1969 — I don’t recall specifi- 
cally — I did express my feelings to the people in the CIA that I was 
very much concerned about the continuation of this project. 

Mr. Schwarz. That’s true. The record does show that. 

Mr. Cotter. Now, in January of 1971- — I entered on duty as the 
Chief Postal Inspector in April of 1969 — moving into January of 
1971, 1 received a letter from a gentleman who was the perhaps secre- 
tary, executive secretary of an association of scientists, and this let- 
ter — on the letterhead, it listed some very distinguished gentlemen in 
the world of science, including a former Deputy Director of the CIA, 
a couple of gentlemen whom I recognized as having been scientific 
advisers to the President, and a lot of gentlemen of that caliber. 

Well, this letter raised the question as to whether or not mail was 
being opened, perhaps being referred to in other Federal agencies as 
being open, and so on ; specific question that would appear to me, and 
undoubtedly did at that time, indicate that whoever wrote the letter 
was aware of this CIA program in New York City. That letter went 
to my staff. My staff prepared a standard response which avowed that 
the rules of the organization do not allow the opening of mail. That 
is the responsibility of the Postal Service, to maintain the sanctity of 
the mail. 

Mr. Schwarz. You mean a standard false report ? 

Mr. Cotter. No; not knowingly. Staff prepared a standard true 
response from all the information available to them. However, I 
signed it, and I knew it wasn’t true. And I signed this letter, and sent 
it to the gentleman who sent the letter to me. At the same time, I was 
very much concerned about the letter, because it appeared to me that 
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the project was known, and I wouldn’t be surprised — I wouldn’t have 
been surprised at that time, because it had been going on for ever so 
many years. 

And as I say, I noted distinguished personalities on the letterhead 
of this letter who had been with the — or one gentleman who had been 
with the CIA — and others in very high positions in the Government, 
and since I was always under the impression that the project had been 
cleared, or approved at a very high level in the Government, I pre- 
sumed it was indeed possible, if not probable, that these gentlemen 
were well aware of this project. 

I sent that letter — a copy of that letter that I received — to the CIA, 
via Mr. Howard Osborn, the Director of Security, undoubtedly ex- 
pressing my concern. However. I maintained no written memorandum 
for the record. Shortly thereafter — and I say shortly, because some- 
times 6 months is a short time, but that was in January — I undoubt- 
edly sent that letter January of 1971, I sent that letter to the CIA. 

Then I noticed — I was not aware of this, however — after Mr. Colby 
announced the fact that they had been opening these letters for 20 
years, I did request the CIA to let me know what the CIA had told 
the President or the Rockefeller Commission as to this mail program, 
since I was caught in the middle of this thing. And they did permit 
me to review a CIA folder on the project. And in that folder, it indi- 
cated that subsequently they had discussed this particular letter I sent 
to the CIA, and after pros and cons as to the project, whether they 
should continue the project or stop the project, Mr. Helms, I believe, 
suggested to talk the matter over with me, and subsequent communi- 
cations, for the record, indicated that, indeed, that meeting was held 
and it was held. 

At that time, I expressed — I don’t recall exactly what the discussion 
with Mr. Helms was, but undoubtedly, I indicated to him that I was 
not interested in getting into the details of more than I already knew 
of most sensitive CIA projects, but I did highlight the fact of my 
concern, typified by this letter that I received from the scientific group, 
and suggested that if the project had not been currently approved at 
the highest level, such action should be taken. It was decided by Mr. 
Helms to brief the Attorney General and the Postmaster General. He 
told me that he would talk to the Postmaster General, and I left. 

A couple of days later, as I recall, I received a telephone call from 
the Postmaster General, and he said something to the effect that, “Bill, 
I saw your former boss, Dick Helms, yesterday, or the other day” — and 
I don’t recall, again, specifically what he said, but I understood him 
to mean : carry on with the project. 

The Chairman. Was this Postmaster Blount ? 

Mr. Cotter. Yes, sir; Postmaster General Blount. Now, I must 
restate, however, that I am not aware, and I’ve never spoken to any- 
body as to specifically what conversation transpired between Mr. 
Helms and Mr. Blount. 

I also understood that just about that time — whether or not the 
Postmaster General mentioned it to me, I don’t recall — that the Attor- 
ney General also was briefed, and I assume that he was briefed with 
regard to the complete nature of the program, but I cannot certify 
that observation. So this is in the middle of June of 1971. 

Now, time went on, and Postmaster General Blount did leave the 
Government not too long after that to run for the Senate, and Mr. 
Mitchell, I guess, left his position of Attorney General the next year. 
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Now, I didn’t sit down with Mr. Blount subsequently and chat with 
him with regard to what Mr. Helms spoke to him about. Here again, 
perhaps I should, but the way — again, my whole history of being in 
the intelligence business has not been to pursue things and take short 
communication and accept that at its face value. 

So, subsequently, after Mr. Blount left the Government service, and 
the Attorney General left the service, undoubtedly during this period 
I continued to express my concern, still, at the office, about the con- 
tinuation of the project and, in fact, toward the latter part of 1972 

Mr. Schwarz. Excuse me, Mr. Cotter, didn't you then tell Mr. 
Klassen about the project ? 

Mr. Cotter. I did not. I didn’t even take the initiative to ask whether 
or not Mr. Blount had briefed his deputy, Mr. Klassen, who was dep- 
uty. I did not take the initiative, because I decided to continue press- 
ing the CIA for a halt in the program. 

I didn’t feel it appropriate for me to take the initiative to stop the 
program myself. I still was under the impression that it was a project 
of most significant sensitivity to the United States. I had the idea 
going way back to 1953, 1954, 1955. For example, the project was 
designed to endeavor to identify illegal agents in the United States, 
that type of thing, very, very significant thing. And it has been 
touched upon before. 

Whether or not that was the purpose, I don't know, but to me, that 
was a very, very important mission to try and locate the type of fellow 
that they found up in Brooklyn, and trailed for Gary Powers, who had 
been there for years, assuming that the communication directly between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was used as a vehicle for inno- 
cent communication to agents from the United States and back home. 

Another fact, or someone suggested to me, why did I go to Dick 
Helms, to the Director of Central Intelligence and brief the Postmaster 
General, the Postmaster General Blount. Why didn’t I just take the 
initiative? Now, I was constrained too by my secrecy oath, but I surely 
could have gotten in touch with the CIA and requested a release from 
that secrecy oath to enable me to brief the Postmaster General. Mr. 
Helms well may have said go right ahead, or his staff members down 
below. I don’t recall if I raised the question, but I must say this thing 
too, as a postscript : I don’t think I would have been very effective in 
briefing Postmaster General Blount, or the Attorney General or any- 
body else as to the nature of the proiect. if they were going to be given 
an in-depth briefing, because I really didn’t know — I knew it was a 
very small, sketchy project back in the 1950’s. I was not aware, for 
example, as I mentioned before, as to the volume of mail being run 
through this operation, and so on. 

So, in any event, in 1972 

The Chairman. I think we have the story, and I want to say, first 
of all, before I go on to my questions, that it is my understanding that 
you have an excellent record in the Post Office Department with respect 
to the general discharge of your duties there. 

Now, when you took over as Inspector General, you understood that 
your new responsibility was to see to it that the mails were handled 
by the Post Office Department in a lawful, proper way. That was your 
duty, was it not ? 

Mr. Cotter. Indeed, Senator Church, and I even became much more 
aware of it as each month went by, because of the sensitivity of postal 
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inspectors to their basic responsibility of maintaining the sanctity of 
the mails. 

The Chairman. Right. So you had this basic responsibility, now 
that you had left the CIA, you had come to the Post Office Department, 
to protect the sanctity of the mail. Now, suppose you didn't have that 
secrecy agreement. Just for the benefit of those who may not be aware 
of it, every employee of the CIA signs an agreement with the Agency 
that he will not reveal any secrets that he may take with him after he 
leaves the Agency. And if it had not been for that secrecy agreement, 
when you became the Inspector General, knowing that the mails were 
being improperly opened by the CIA, the first thing you would have 
done, would it not, would have been to go to the Postmaster General 
and say. “Look. I know something that you may not know about, and 
there are a lot of letters being opened and that is against the law?” 

Now, I am saying, if you didn’t have that secrecy agreement which 
you took with you when you left the CIA and entered the Post Office 
Department, and had you not felt bound by it, that surely would 
have been the first thing you would have done, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Cotter. I don’t know. Senator Church. 

The Chairman. If it is not correct, why not? 

Mr. Cotter. Again, as I indicated, I was very, very sensitive to the 
need to protect most sensitive intelligence operations. Now, recogniz- 
ing that the heart of what you’re driving at, I agree that I could — 
well, regardless of quite frankly, the secrecy oath, I could have com- 
municated to the Postmaster General the fact that this project was 
going on. but I do believe that the way I went, although 1971, June of 
1971, was the most sensible way to go, to request 

The Chairman. But you waited, 4 years was it? 

Mr. Cotter. A year and a half. The thing that triggered me off 
was January of 1961, which would be from April of 1969 to 

Mr. Schwarz. 1971. 

Mr. Cotter. 1971. I beg your pardon. From April of 1969, I came 
on board getting my feet on the ground for a while. In January of 
1971 I received that letter from the scientific group at which point 
I really pushed. Now. I may have been pushing before that time, Sen- 
ator, and I have no record. I would suggest perhaps the CIA files 
show something. 

The Chairman. Let me go to that letter then. You say that was 
perhaps the triggering device, the letter? You received on January 13, 
1971 a letter from Jeremy J. Stone, the director of the Federation of 
American Scientists. And Mr. Stone raises some questions concerning 
how the Post Office Department is handling the mail. And among 
those questions was the following : “Has the Post Office ever discovered 
efforts by State or Federal agencies to corrupt postal officials to vio- 
late mail covering regulations by inducing them to open first class 
mail or to lend it to other agencies for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation contained therein?” 

On February 10, 1971, you wrote back to Jeremy Stone and you 
said in part: 

The Department has no knowledge of any efforts by State or Federal agencies 
to induce postal officials to violate the mail cover regulations or to allow any 
class of mail to leave the custody of official postal channels for the purpose of 
permitting other agencies to obtain the information contained therein. 

Now, that was a falsehood? 
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Mr. Cotter. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And you knew it to be when you signed the letter ? 

Mr. Cotter. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Now, having done that, as the man who held the 
office, whose duty it was to protect the sanctity of the mail, what was 
your chief concern? I took it from your testimony that your chief 
concern was that Mr. Jeremy Stone’s letter itself signaled that the 
word might be out and that citizens of the country might have heard 
something that gave them reason to suspect that this program was 
going on. And, therefore, you became alarmed. Was that your first 
reaction to the receipt of this particular letter and was that the motive 
that stimulated you then to consider taking it up with higher 
authority? 

Mr. Cotter. I think indeed there was no question at all. Senator 
Church, that I did react in that direction. Whether or not it was my 
primary reaction at the time, or secondary, I don’t recall. 

Might I just add an aside here at this point, Senator? 

The Chairman. Yes; certainly you may. But what I am trying to 
really get at is this problem of serving two masters. You see, you 
were trained in the CIA all of these years and you see the world from 
that peculiar perspective. And then you come on with new duties 
and you are still largely influenced by your previous perspective. We 
see it all the time, military officers going into the munitions industries 
and the close relationship, the tie-up between the two and the great 
costs that are sometimes entailed as a result, contract overruns and 
all of that. 

So, I think it is important here to try to determine how, wearing 
these two hats, even though you had left the Agency, still being so 
strongly influenced by it, affected your new responsibility to the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Cotter. I don’t think there is any question, Senator, that my 
long service with the CIA had an influence in my judgment and my 
reactions. 

Might I say just one item that gets into maybe perhaps the area of 
controversy; but, you know, going wav back in the fifties when I first 
became exposed to this type of operation and many, many other very 
fine officers of the CIA, dedicated great Americans at a time when 
the Cold War was at its peak, and that sort of thing, and fighting the 
big fight against the KGB and all of that, I don’t think the majority 
of us, in the CIA, reacted to this as an unlawful, illegal operation. 

We assumed that perhaps the powers that be up on the high had 
obtained necessary approvals for this project. Now, this area had been 
touched upon by other people. You have been over it very clearly your- 
self, Senator, as saying there is no question at all what the law says, 
the fourth amendment and so on, with regard to the sanctity of the 
mails. And I agree wholeheartedly with that, but some of the gentle- 
men have brought up, perhaps Mr. Colby, perhaps Mr. Day, touch- 
ing upon an area that — well, is it or isn’t it — is it absolutely, finally, 
positively illegal? 

And I say, with regard to that question, I would have to defer to 
the Justice Department. Why — point one, this is not like in the 
Huston plan case where they were talking about mail covers. I really 
think what they were trying to do was persuade the FBI to use the 
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mail opening domestically. This thing over here was totally foreign, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

So, I would say whether or not — and I wouldn't debate this thing 
because I don't have the knowledge or the background — whether or 
not it would be within the power ot the President of the United States 
in the foreign relations area — and this is foreign intelligence business — 
to authorize this type of a program to the same degree that he can 
perhaps authorize a wiretap, as it aifeets international foreign rela- 
tions, which point, I understand, has not been resolved precisely finally 
yet. 

So, I just bring that up as to that also affecting my thinking, for 
example. When 1 joined the Postal Inspection Service I had that 
feeling, the old CIA feeling that perhaps this project was a specially 
approved program and authorized regardless of title 18, fourth 
amendment, and so forth. 

The Chairman. All right. I understand the quandry you were in that 
eventually led you to do the right thing, in my judgment. 

How did you get this job in the Post Office Department after having 
left the CIA ? Can you tell me if Mr. Helms urged you to take this job % 

Mr. Cotter. Might I back up a little bit to give a little of my back- 
ground to show why I was perhaps considered for this position ? 

Back in 1942, 1946, I was a captain in the Air Corps, Army Air 
Corps, then I was special agent of the FBI from 1947 to 1951, and in 
1951 to 1969, 1 was in the CIA. 

I had just come back from overseas around 1967, in 1968, early 1969, 
perhaps January 1969, 1 was in an extremely fascinating job. I hadn’t 
left the CIA. I was still with the CIA and I had another. As always, 
my positions with the CIA were challenging and fascinating. I had a 
call from the Director of Security one day in the early part of 1969 
asking me “how would you like to be promoted to grade X?” And I 
said “I will take it.” He said, “Seriously, the Postmaster General has 
queried the Director of Central Intelligence as to whether or not he 
might have some candidates for the position of Chief Postal 
Inspector.” 

And I said, “Well, I would like to think about it.” And they said they 
would need the answer in a hurry so I said, “All right, throw my hat 
in the ring.” And that ties in, as I heard later, from the discussions with 
Mr. Blount, that is exactly what happened. He requested candidates 
from Mr. Hoover, from Mr. Helms, and from a lot of other people. In 
fact, they had to provide a big, long list to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, perhaps 45 or 50 people who were the candidates for this position. 

I was invited over to meet Deputy Postmaster General Klassen and 
Postmaster General Blount, and, of course, my predecessor, Henry 
Montague. And after some conversation they said they liked my back- 
ground. My background was a blend. I had majored in accounting. We 
have the internal audit function in the Postal Inspection Service. I also 
studied law, although I did not practice law and I had law enforce- 
ment background and so forth. 

So, they concluded that this balance of my background qualities 
made me a fine candidate for the job and they offered me the job and I 
accepted the position. I didn’t know anybody. I don't think I had 
spoken to Mr. Helms, maybe once prior to that time, and I haven’t 
spoken to him since, except for the 1971 meeting. 
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The Chairman. Senator Schweiker, do you have questions ? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Montague, we have a considerable amount of testimony by Post- 
master General Gronouski about his relationship with the Long sub- 
committee investigating the invasion of privacy. And you had testified 
that you knew Government agencies were given direct access to the 
mail. To our committee you gave testimony and you testified back in 
the time of the Long hearings. I would just like to read a question 
from Senator Long to you. 

Senator Long. “Did you know at any time that mail that has been placed under 
cover, like that, is taken by the supervisor out of the Post Office or any other 
postal official and given to any other agency of the Government and permitted 
to be taken out of the Post Office facility? 

Mr. Montague. ‘No.’ 

Senator Long. You had no personal knowledge of that? 

Mr. Montague. That is correct, yes, sir. 

I wonder if you could help this committee understand the difference 
in that response ? 

Mr. Montague. Yes. sir. In the first place, it was my impression 
that the committee at that time did not want to get into national secu- 
rity cases. If you woidd look at the report the committee — the chair- 
man-stated that they had not interviewed or looked into the activities 
of the FBI, the CIA, or the military intelligence agencies. Also, those 
agencies were not requested to answer the questionnaire, which the 
other agencies involved in the inquiry had to answer. 

In posing a question regarding two incidents during this hearing, 
and this occurred shortly after the question that vou have. Senator — 
according to my recollection, the chief counsel for the committee — 
cautioned me on two things: (1) that if my reply would disclose some 
implications about a national security case that I should not answer it ; 
and (2) that T should remember I was still under oath. 

And al9o I have a recollection that during the investigation and 
the other activities connected with that hearing, that in a conversa- 
tion — Senator Long said that he had advised the Attorney General 
that he did not intend to become involved in national security cases 
during, at least, this phase of the hearing. 

When I got the question with all this in mind. I am faced with this: 
My answer to this question could lead into the disclosure of national 
security matters. It is a case which is not ours. I don’t know the par- 
ticulars of it. I don’t know what damage my answer would do if it led 
into the disclosures. Besides that, at the time I thought it was a viola- 
tion of the law to disclose information about national security matters. 
So, I was faced with all of these problems in trying to answer this 
question. And, under those conditions, I thought I answered it cor- 
rectly. 

Senator Schweiker. All right. You are quite right that the counsel 
did talk about national security. And. of course, I have Mr. Fenster- 
wald’s question here, an admonition to you. 

Mr. Montague, I would like to ask you a couple of questions and I want to make 
two things clear ; one. if these questions have national security implications I do 
not want you to answer them ; and two, I want you to realize again that you are 
still under oath. 

Now , again it is hard to go back in this context, but it would seem 
to me that what he is saying is not that you should mislead the com- 
mittee, but you should not answer a question if it cut into the area 
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of national security; this is the, way that I would interpret what Mr. 
Fensterwald said, because he said, “you are still under oath.” And then 
he said, “Are there any exceptions where a letter can be opened in 
connection with a mail cover?” 

No; you say there are no exceptions where a letter can be opened 
in connection with a mail cover. You are asked by Mr. Fensterwald 
whether under any circumstances mail could ever be turned over to 
the Secret Service and you woidd refuse to turn the mail over to the 
Secret Service. There is no other course of action that mail cannot 
be turned over without a warrant. And yet, of course, at the same time 
you were turning mail over to the FBI and the CIA. 

Mr. Montague. Well, Senator, the Secret Service was not consid- 
ered by us to be a national security agency. That is, they did not deal, 
to our knowledge, with espionage cases and things of that sort. We 
considered the CIA and the FBI and perhaps some of the military 
intelligence to be in the national security field. 

And my answer there to the Secret Service question was based on 
experience, because we had had a great deal of cooperation with the 
Secret Service over the years in connection with threatening letters, 
obscene letters, and violations of that sort which had been addressed 
to the President. And never, to my recollection, was there any mail 
cover in which mail was turned over to the Secret Service. So, my 
answer to that was based on experience. 

Now, may I go back to that other question just for a moment? In 
addition to my quandry about what the committee wanted to get into, 
and also about the other questions I had with regard to national se- 
curity, that question followed almost two pages of explanation about a 
mail cover, which started with a question from the Senator about — 
suppose a justice of the peace or a constable in St. Louis, Mo., had 
come in and asked you for a mail cover on a fugitive. Now, how 
would you proceed ? 

And then I was trying to explain that all the way through those 
two pages of testimony. And then we wind up with the question at 
the end. Now, I could have thought in my mind that this related in 
context with what we had been talking about because even after that, 
if you would look at the testimony, I think that there were further 
remarks made about a mail-cover request by a constable, which could 
have an indication that we were still in the same context. 

In fact. Senator Burdick, I believe, made a remark in that con- 
nection. Following my answer to that. Senator Long referred to 
Senator Burdick. Senator Burdick said, “Mr. Chairman, this sequence 
of questions and the other question arose in a hypothetical, under the 
stated facts, that the whole procedure was started with the complaint 
from a local constable.” So that, in addition to thinking about the 
national security, I could have been under — I could have thought that 
this was in context with what we had been talking about, and naturally 
we have never made mail available to any justice of the peace or local 
constable i$ connection with a mail cover. 

Senator Sciiweiker. After the public session was over, did you 
subsequently talk to Mr. Fensterwald or to Senator Long privately 
and tell them in fact what was happening ? 

Mr. Montague. Not to my recollection. 

Senator Sciiweiker. Mr. Cotter, you have testified that you knew 
of the CIA's mail opening in New York. Yet when the CIA ap- 
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proached the Post Office to start a program in San Francisco, you 
apparently did not ask your assistant to watch out for a mail open- 
ing in connection with the mail cover project? 

Mr. Cotter. I did not. When I joined the Postal Inspection Service, 
one of the first things I did was to designate someone other than myself 
to handle liaison with the CIA. When they did indeed contact me 
with regard to that California survey that they were interested in — 
I believe that was in the latter part of 1969 — I suggested to them to 
get in touch with my very able Deputy Chief Inspector, which they 
did. 

I did not mention anything to Mr. Conway with regard to the 
New York thing since I at this point still had not mentioned that 
New York project to anyone in the New York Postal Inspection 
Service. I quite frankly did not deem it necessary to warn my deputy, 
an exceedingly able officer, with regard to that matter. I thought he 
would lay this project on down the line with due cognizance to the 
necessity for security. 

However, the way it turned out, I see from Mr. Colby and the 
CIA people, they did indeed gain access to the letters, regardless of 
the admonition of the Deputy not to remove any letters from the 
premises. 

Senator Schweiker. You did take a very decisive stand on a very 
critical point, as was commented on before, and I commend you for 
that. I wonder whether you can give this committee any advice on how 
to make sure that this kind of thing does not happen in the. future and 
to back up people like yourself when you do feel compelled to blow 
the whistle, as you did then ? What can you tell us that we ought to 
be doing legislatively or structurally to prevent it from happening 
and to back people up, such as yourself, in making a judgment that 
may be, useful within an agency ? 

Mr. Cotter. Well, Senator Schweiker, the point I mentioned to 
Senator Church earlier in regard to this area that might be fuzzy in 
some people’s minds, maybe a very, very small minority of people 
with regard to the possible authority of the President in authorizing 
this type of program, perhaps should be clarified. How, enactment 
or a law, I don’t know. 

Another thing — and here again it perhaps might be my fault in 
not pursuing it further — I assumed that this project was discussed 
at the highest level of government and had been approved at the 
highest level of government. Now, I would think that — and the rea- 
son I felt it, if I might say, I was involved in the Agency with another 
most sensitive, highly productive — one of the greatest intelligence 
programs of all times for about 4 years, and before we made a move, 
any one single move of this particular project, it was cleared with a 
special group in the White House. 

Therefore, I was under the feeling, and I felt quite confident that 
this type of operation was cleared at the highest level. Now, I don’t 
know what I’m getting around to recommending here. Perhaps it is 
recommending that this title — any kind of an operation that misrht be 
in the slightest considered as a violation of anv law, it should cer- 
tainly be approved by the Attorney General, all the way up to the 
President. 

The Chairman. Perhaps we can find out this afternoon when we 
question Mr. Helms how high the highest level was. 
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Senator Schweiker. I just want to say I agree with your point that 
when somebody from an FBI agency or CIA agency comes in and 
tells you a project is secret, immediate assumptions are formed in your 
own mind, and I think this is what is wrong with the system. One 
assumes that if a project is secret, somebody up there knows it and 
somebody else approves it, and obviously this is not the case, but I 
can understand that assumption. I think this is what we have to deal 
with in the committee. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Montague. May I make j ust one comment, Senator ? 

The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Montague. Along the line of the Long hearings that Senator 
Schweiker asked about, according to my recollection during that 
entire hearing there was not one direct question to me on CIA, FBI, or 
other intelligence agency mail coverage. 

The Chairman. Time and time again in the course of this investiga- 
tion, we have had agents in the CIA tell us — and I think honestly so — 
that what they did they did because they assumed it was approved. 
But as we trace the line of authority upward, we often find that the 
men at the top were not informed and had not authorized the 
activity. 

That concludes the hearing this morning until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :58 p.m., the select committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m. the same day.] 

afternoon session 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come back to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Ambassador Helms, formerly the 
Director of the CIA during much of the period under investigation. 

Mr. Helms, would you please stand and take the oath? 

Do you solemnly swear that all of the testimony that you will give 
in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Ambassador Helms. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, will you commence with the ques- 
tioning, please ? 

TESTIMONY OF HON. RICHARD HELMS, AMBASSADOR TO IRAN AND 
FORMER DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Helms, as I informed you during the luncheon 
recess, the line of questioning I am going to follow will trace what 
disclosures about the CIA mail-opening projects were or were not 
made, first to Postmasters General, second to Attorneys General, and 
third to Presidents. We are going to start with Postmasters General. 

Have you before you the chart headed “Postmasters General”? 

Ambassador Helms. I have, Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Schwarz. First, focusing on the not-informed individuals, is 
it correct to the best of your knowledge that Messrs. Gronouski, 
O’Brien, Watson, and Klassen were not informed of that project? 
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Ambassador Helms. To the best of my knowledge, sir, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. With respect to Mr. Summerfield, who was the Post- 
master General from 1953 until the end of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in January of 1961, is it correct that you and Mr. Dulles went 
to see him in 1954 to tell him something ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. What did you tell him ? 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Schwarz, may I note, I think it would save 
time for both of us, I will assume the dates on your paper are accu- 
rate. I mean, I don’t want to have to verify them each time. I would 
just as soon we got the dates straight, but I don’t want you to hold 
me in jeopardy if one of them is wrong. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. We never tried to bold you in jeopardy, 
Mr. Helms. 

You went to see Mr. Summerfield along with Mr. Dulles and told 
him something. What did you tell him ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I wrote a memorandum after Mr. Dulles 
and I had been to that meeting, a memorandum for the record I guess 
you would call it ; and I believe, as was the custom at the time, that I 
sent the memorandum to Mr. Dulles so that he would see what I had 
written about the meeting, and that was so long ago that I can only 
say that what is in that memorandum I would be glad to vouch for 
today. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. So, you agree then, that based upon the 
memorandum, what you told Mr. Summerfield was that the Agency 
wanted to photograph the backs and fronts of first-class mail to and 
from the Soviet and satellite areas ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it was in that general ball park, that 
kind of conversation ; but the details of it, I am sorry, I cannot go any 
further than what the memorandum says. 

Mr. Schwarz. And the memorandum indicates that you did not tell 
him that mail was going to be opened, is that right ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you say that I was correct when I said that ? 

Ambassador Helms. What I’m trying to — the only thing I’m trying 
to correct is that most of the talking at that meeting was done by Mr. 
Dulles and not by me. I was very junior at that time and very young, 
and Mr. Dulles was a quite articulate individual, and he carried the 
burden, there is no doubt about that. So, when you say did I say this, 
that would not be a correct description. It was he that was doing the 
talking. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. But, just let us make the point clear. What 
was told by Mr. Dulles to Mr. Summerfield was that the Agency 
wanted to photograph the fronts and backs of envelopes and not 
that the Agency had photographed or wanted to photograph the in- 
sides, the letters themselves. 

Ambassador Helms. It is mv opinion today from reading the records 
that he was not told the mail was being opened or would be opened. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. And, he was never told, as far as you 
recall, and as far as the CIA records show between 1954 and leaving 
office in 1961, is that right? 

Ambassador Helms. I just don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Or you don’t recall. 

Ambassador Helms. I haven't seen any record. 

Mr. Schwarz. And you don't recall doing it? 

Ambassador Helms. I don't recall doing it. But whether Mr. Dulles 
did or not, you see, is something. He used to see a lot more of Mr. 
Summerfieid than I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. And you don’t recall Mr. Dulles telling you that he 
did any such thing ? 

Ambassador Helms. No; I don't have any recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. 

Now, when Mr. Day took over at the start of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, did you go see him ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; we did. I believe there were three of us, 
the memorandum [exhibit 10 ’] shows, that we went to see him. Mr. 
Dulles was the Director and Mr. Roosevelt, Cornelius Roosevelt in 
this case, who was Chief of the Technical Services Statf, and myself. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. 

Then you wrote a memorandum about that meeting indicating that 
you had briefed, or that the group of you had briefed Mr. Day and 
that you had withheld no relevant details. What did you mean by 
that ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, it is 14 years ago, and I have to be fair 
enough to say that this conversation is not all that clear to me any- 
more. If I wrote that memorandum the next day, which I believe I 
did, it would have been much more accurate, and I would like to stand 
on the memorandum. I think what I said was at our meeting any 
relevant details, we told him the truth about the project. I think Mr. 
Dulles did tell him the truth about the project. 

Mr. Schwarz. And by telling the truth, you mean that in the case 
of Mr. Day you told him mail was being opened ? 

Ambassador Helms. It is my impression today — that is the way 
I interpret it. But I can't go any further and I would not want to 
say that my memory is that infallible. 

Mr. Schwarz. Let’s skip the people who followed in the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations that weren’t told about the mail-open- 
ing project. 

Approximately when did you meet with Mr. Blount ? Was it June 
of 1971, as the records show ? 

Ambassador Helms. Right. 

Mr. Schwarz. That was about 3, 3 y 2 years after he took office? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, you heard his testimony this morning, did 
you ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes ; I did. 

Mr. Schwarz. Is your version of the facts the same as his? 

Ambassador Helms. I think basically yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, he denied that you told him that the mail 
was being opened. 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I’m just coming to that one point. He 
said a lot of things this morning and I wanted to try and be as factual 
as possible. 
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I no longer know exactly what documents I took along with me or 
what pieces of paper, to be more precise, that I took along with me 
when I went to brief Mr. Blount. But I thought I took along a couple 
of pieces of paper that would have indicated what we got out of this 
mail in the way of information and so forth. 

Mr. Schwarz. You mean actual letters, not just photographs of 
envelopes ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well ; I think this was — I just don’t recall any- 
more what the pieces of paper were. There may be somebody in the 
Agency who provided them to me, you know, at the time, who might 
have some recollection of what they were. But I thought I had some 
typewritten documents that would have indicated that we had seen, 
been reading correspondence between certain individuals in the United 
States and certain individuals in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Schwarz. You mean typewritten documents but not photo- 
copies of the opened letter ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think they were just copies of the contents, 
if I recall. Or it may just have been a memorandum in which there 
were a group of headings saying we got this, we got that, we got the 
other thing. And, since I don’t remember, and since Mr. Blount’s 
memory is different than mine, I don’t want to get down to the degree 
of precision here that I can’t support because he is a very honorable 
man, Mr. Blount, and I would just not want to be in the position of 
making assertions that I couldn’t demonstrate that were contrary to 
his. 

But I do recall taking something down there because I was inter- 
ested in persuading him that this was an interesting and worthwhile 
operation, even though very sensitive. 

Mr. Schwarz. Is it your testimony, or isn’t it your testimony, that 
you told him that the CIA was opening letters ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I thought so, but maybe I wasn’t specific 
enough about it. I don’t know — I thought that this was the general 
purport of it and that to get information out of the letters you would 
have to open them. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, turning to the Attorneys General, was Mr. 
Mitchell the first Attorney General, to the best of your knowledge, that 
was informed about the CIA’s mail-opening project ? 

Ambassador Helms. To the best of my knowledge. But I think it 
is only fair to say that I didn’t know what Mr. Dulles, Mr. McCone, 
and Admiral Rayburn might have been vis-a-vis various Attorneys 
General and what they might have been talking about. So, it is only 
my recollection that he was the first one. 

Mr. Schwarz. But you weren’t told that anybody else 

Ambassador Helms. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, what did you tell Mr. Mitchell? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, my recollection is that I went to see 
Mr. Mitchell, as I did on various occasions because, as you will have 
noticed in my deposition, when I went to see then President-elect 
Nixon in New York and was asked to stay on as Director of Central 
Intelligence, he had Mr. Mitchell sitting with him, and I had never 
met Mr. Mitchell before, and he told me on that occasion that anything 
that I could say to him, I could say to Mr. Mitchell, either in front of 
him or separately. 
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Then, when Mr. Mitchell came to Washington and became Attorney 
General, it was quite clear that he had a particular role for the 
President in sort of keeping an eye on intelligence matters and on 
covert action matters, and just a variety of things. He was sort of, I 
think, a watchdog for the President. So, I have consulted with Mr. 
Mitchell on a variety of the problems affecting the Agency over time 
that I would not have gone to the normal Attorney General about, 
nor would the normal Attorney General have been necessarily privy 
to these things. 

So, on this occasion, as I remember the unrolling of the circum- 
stances, Mr. Cotter and I had had a conversation about this operation, 
and one of the points that he made and I thought the principal point 
was, that pretty soon the Post Office Department was going to be 
changed to the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Schwarz. He denies, incidentally, that that was his reason. But 
that is beside the point. 

Ambassador Helms. That’s all right. I’m just telling my story as I 
recall this, and this occurred to me as being a perfectly sensible and 
desirable thing, to try and find out if under a new management and a 
quite new series of guidelines this operation was going to be viable. 

So, I went to the — as I recall the thing, and I am supported by a 
memorandum that somebody wrote near that time that the Attorney 
General first, and I think maybe among several matters that I had to 
take with him on that occasion— I told him about this operation, what 
it was doing for us, that it had been producing some information on 
foreign connections, dissidents, and terrorists, a subject in which he 
was intensely interested, and that we might have a problem when the 
U.S. Postal Service was founded. And I asked if it wouldn’t be a good 
idea that I go and see the Postmaster General, Mr. Blount, and talk 
with him about this and see how he felt about it and to get some advice 
from him. And, it was my recollection that Mr. Mitchell acquiesced 
in this and said, “Go ahead and talk to Mr. Blount.” 

Mr. Schwarz. No, Mr. Helms, in that answer you used a vague 
term. Let us try to clarify it. You say you told him about this operation. 
Now his recollection of the meeting is that you told him about a mail 
cover operation. Now, is it your testimony that you told him about a 
mail-opening operation ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I can only say, Mr. Schwarz, to be 
fair to everybody concerned, that I am not sure that everybody in 
Washington is as nearly familiar about the distinction between these 
two things then as they are now. I mean, everybody in this room 
knows exactly what the two things are. but in those times, I am not 
sure that necessarily the Attorney General would have known the dif- 
ference. I do not recall, therefore, being in a battle of terminology 
with him. I thought I had gone down to explain something that was 
going on and the usefulness of the information we had, and, in fact, 
we would like to preserve the operation, that we were going to have 
a problem. 

Mr. Schwarz. That iust is an unsatisfactory answer. Did you tell 
him you were opening the mail or not ? 

Ambassador Helms. I’m sorry you find it unsatisfactory because I 
don't recall whether I said specifically we are opening X numbers of 
letters, but the burden of my discussion with him — I don’t see how it 
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could have left any alternative in his mind because how do you find 
out what somebody is saying to another correspondent unless you 
have opened the letter? 

Mr. Schwarz. All right, so, you did tell him. 

Ambassador Helms. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you tell him information about what could only 
have come from the contents of the letters ? 

Ambassador Helms. I thought so, sir. If his perception is different, 
then I’m sorry. Maybe legitimately so. 

Mr. Schwarz. Other than Mr. Mitchell, no Attorneys General that 
you know of were briefed on the CIA’s mail project ? 

Ambassador Helms. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. On the subject of Presidents, did you speak to 
President Eisenhower? 

Ambassador Helms. No; it would have been most unlikely that I 
would. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did Mr. Dulles ever tell you that he had done any 
such thing? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t recall any more. I must say that I have 
been under the impression for a long time that I would have thought 
Mr. Dulles would have told President Eisenhower or possibly his own 
brother, who was then Secretary of State, with whom lie was in con- 
stant communication, but I do not recall ever seeing it in writing, nor 
do I recall Mr. Dulles taking me aside and saying, “I have cleared 
this with President Eisenhower now.” But then that is a long time 
ago and it would not have loomed large in my life at that time, if he 
had said it one way or another. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you speak to President Kennedy ? 

Ambassador Helms. I never recalled discussing it with President 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did either Mr. Dulles or his successor. Mr. McCone, 
tell you he had spoken to President Kennedy about the CIA’s mail- 
opening project? 

Ambassador Helms. I have no recollection of being told any such 
thing. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you speak to President Johnson? 

Ambassador Helms. I have often thought, as I have mused over 
these things for the past month, that it was an item that I mentioned 
to President Johnson on one occasion when I was going over some 
sensitive thing the Agency was doing. But I have no written record 
of this. I have no piece of paper on which I jotted notes or anything 
else to support this belief of mine. So, I can onlv ju«t tell you that 
it was a belief I had. And, one of the reasons that this lingers was that 
Postmasters General in President Johnson’s administration, ex- 
cept for Mr. Gronouski, I knew quite well. I knew Marvin Watson 
well; I knew Larry O’Brien well, and if I felt there was some real 
need to talk to them about it, I wouldn’t have hestitated. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. 

Would you look at exhibit 7 1 please, which is a memorandum for 
the files dated April 23, 1965 ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. You have had a chance to see these before. I particu- 
larly want to call your attention to paragraph 7, and ask whether that 
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paragraph of the document does not at least strongly suggest that 
if you had any such conversation with President Johnson as to which 
you have given your best evidence, it could not have been until after 
April 23, 1965 ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, as a matter of fact, if I discussed it with 
President Johnson, it would have been in the context of a particular 
private meeting I had to discuss some sensitive things, and it would 
have been a good 2 years after. 

Mr. Schwarz. A good 2 years after 1965 ? 

Ambassador Helms. After 1965. 

Mr. Schwarz. So. if you discussed it with President Johnson, it 
was at the earliest 1967, which was 4 years after he took office? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it was in the spring of 1967. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. 

Now, with respect to the last President in office during your activities 
at the CIA, did you disclose to President Nixon the CIA mail-opening 
projects? 

Ambassador Helms. I never recall discussing it with President 
Nixon and what President Nixon knew about it, I don’t know to this 
day. He was Vice President for 8 years; he was involved in a lot of 
things in President's Eisenhower’s administration and saw a good 
deal of Mr. Dulles, and what matters he was specifically briefed on by 
Mr. Dulles and which he was not, I don't know. I do know that he 
never got into these matters when he became President; at least, he 
never got into them with ine. And, as far as I was concerned, when 
I got around to talking to the Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, I felt 
that if he felt any need to go to the President, he would have told me so 
right then and there and would have taken care of it with the President, 
which he did on other matters. 

You will recall, that when I was talking to him about the Huston 
plan, and he said, “well. I had never heard about this until this morn- 
ing and so forth, now let us wait until I have a chance to talk to the 
President,” it is quite clear that he had that option any time he wanted 
to, and it was my feeling, if not my understanding — I never got this 
regularized with him — when I went to him and talked about any mat- 
ters affecting the Agency, that if he wanted me to halt, cease, or 
desist, he could do so and talk to Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Schwarz. So, in any event, you didn’t yourself speak to Presi- 
dent Nixon? 

Ambassador Helms. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smothers, do you have any questions ? 

Mr, Smothers. Is it your belief that Mr. McCone was aware of 
the mail-opening operation ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, Mr. Smothers, I have been told in the 
last several days — as a matter of fact. I don’t think I have been told, 
I think I heard it asserted here yesterday, that it was Mr. Osborn 
who was testifying, or someone that Mr. McCone says that he was not 
informed about the mail-intercept operation. I can only say that 
I don’t know from my own certain and specific knowledge whether 
he was or he wasn’t. He was Director for 3 years, he was a first class 
executive. I think he had a reputation for that. He certainly had 
access to everything that was going on inside the organization, and 
I just find it difficult to think that he didn’t know anything about it, 
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although there is always the plausible explanation that things he 
saw — he wasn’t an expert in the intelligence business necessarily, he 
might not have known where these things came from. But that is 
merely a supposition on my part, which might give rise to these 
explanations because at this time, as I recall, there was a lot of going 
and coming in the Agency about the Kim Philbv case, where it was 
a question of it’s being ascertained beyond any doubt that a member 
of the British Intelligence for many, many years, a man who had 
also been liaison officer here in Washington with the CIA, was a 
Russian agent. And some of this showed up in this mail intercept 
business, and I’m sure that Mr. McCone would have been briefed by 
Mr. Angleton who saw him constantly on matters of one sort or 
another. But, he may just have forgotten this was where it came from. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Smothers. You are probably as close to an expert as any on 
both the question of how the Agency operated and indeed the nature of 
the way Mr. McCone operated. Would you consider it more probable 
than not that McCone knew about the mail-opening operation? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it is a little unfair to ask me that, Mr. 
McCone can speak for himself. One of the problems, I think, with this 
hearing is that so many people have died ; but he certainly hasn’t, and 
I would rather have him speak for himself. 

Mr. Smothers. We will try to do that. 

Let us pass on to your meeting with Mr. Day and your memorandum 
of February 16, 1961 [exhibit 10 1 ]. This memorandum was directed 
to Mr. Angleton, wasn’t it ? 

Ambassador Helms. This was to the Deputy-in-Chief Cl. I would 
have thought at that time it was a man named James Hunt, but I am 
not all that good on dates, Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. Smothers. Sure. 

Ambassador Helms. I felt Mr. Angleton was Chief Cl. 

Mr. Smothers. That is not critical to my inquiry. 

Ambassador Helms. OK. 

Mr. Smothers. What was the purpose of this memorandum ? Why 
would you have written down the results of your meeting with Mr. 
Day? 

Ambassador Helms. Because the CIA staff was in charge of at 
least the planning and the carrying out of this operation, and this 
was to make official the fact that we had had this meeting and that they 
had permission to go with the operation, had permission from me to 
go on with the operation. 

Mr. Smothers. So you were trying to give your managers in the 
Agency as full an amount of information as they needed to go ahead 
and carry out this letter-opening function. Is that correct ? 

Ambassador Helms. That’s the idea. 

Mr. Smothers. In that connection, then, it would be highly im- 
plausible, would it not, that you would have communicated to them 
information that was in error or not true ? 

Ambassador Helms. There would be no reason for me to do that, 
Mr. Smothers. 

Mr. Smothers. Then this memorandum [exhibit 10] — and I think 
you heard some of the testimony this morning — also indicates that 
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after you made your presentation to the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Day, that you were joined by the Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Henry 
Montague. Quoting from that memorandum: “This gentleman” — re- 
ferring to Mr. Montague — “con finned what we had had to say about the 
project and assured the Postmaster General that the matter had been 
handled securely, quietly, and that there had been no ‘reverberations.’ ” 

Was it your impression when you wrote this memorandum that Mr. 
Montague was in on it, that he knew that letters were being opened? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I can only stand on that language. It was 
written 14 years ago. It was written, I guess, a day after we had the 
meeting. 

Mr. Smothers. Is that what the language says to you ? 

Ambassador Helms. That's what it says to me. 

Mr. Smothers. I realize the difficulty in recollection. "We discussed 
that meeting an awful lot this morning. 

When you, the Director, and Mr. Roosevelt, went down to see Mr. 
Day, you were then the DDP. What was Mr. Roosevelt’s job? 

Ambassador Helms. My recollection is — well, I don’t even have to 
recall it because it’s written here. He was Chief of the Technical Serv- 
ice Division, and the Technical Service Division was that part of the 
DDP Office of the Clandestine Service or whatever you want to say, 
which would have carried out the actual physical opening of the let- 
ters, which after all, I might say, is a difficult thing to do properly so 
there are no complaints about it. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you take Mr. Roosevelt with you to insure that 
this matter of the mail opening would be clearly explained to the 
Postmaster General? 

Ambassador Helms. I don't recall why Mr. Roosevelt went on this 
particular occasion, Mr. Smothers, but I can only assume that since 
this was his role, that maybe we thought something might come up 
about it, and we wanted him there to answer any questions from the 
technical standpoint, 

Mr. Smothers. I know it is 14 years later, and I am asking you now 
to look both at your memorandum and the very high-powered cast of 
characters that went down to visit the Postmaster General. Is it at all 
likely, Mr. Helms, that all that took place at that meeting was merely 
to say, “we have something secret that we might want to tell you”? 
Then the Postmaster General replied. “I don’t think I want to hear it,” 
And after that, the cast of characters simply got up and left? 

Ambassador Helms. That wasn't quite my impression of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Smothers, no. We had gone to see Mr. Day because this was 
a new administration. President Kennedy had just been sworn in. It 
was also a new party. The Republicans had had the White House and 
the executive branch lx 1 fore, and now the Democratic Party had it, 
and I think Mr. Dulles felt under the circumstances that it was desir- 
able to speak to the Postmaster General, because if it was to go for- 
ward, we needed some support for it. In other words, this was not a 
social visit in any sense. It was desired to see if the operation could be 
continued. 

Mr. Smothers. You did not go down trying to hide anything? You 
went down to try to convince the Postmaster General that he ought 
to go along with what you were doing ; is that correct ? 

Ambassador Helms. It was Mr. Dulles who did the talking on that 
occasion, as he did on every occasion that I went with him, and I 
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think — I know that was the purpose of our going down there, at least 
as best I recall it. 

Mr. Smothers. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Helms, under which Presidents did you serve 
as Director of the CIA ? 

Ambassador Helms. I was appointed, sir, by President Johnson 
and I served under him and under President Nixon until early Feb- 
ruary 1973. 

The Chairman*. And as Director of the CIA, you told neither of 
these Presidents about the mail-opening program ? 

Ambassador Helms. I have explained what the situation was as far 
as President Johnson is concerned. As best I can pull this together 
I don't recall speaking to President Kennedy. 

The Chairman. And when did you speak to Attorney General 
Mitchell about the mail-opening program? Was that at the time that 
the new administration came on. and you wanted to inform the. new 
Attorney General of what was going on. or was that a good deal later? 

Ambassador Helms. It was a good 2 years later. 

The Chairman. A good 2 years later. You were aware that the mail- 
opening program was illegal, were you not? 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, and I think 
it would be unfortunate to take your time and the time of the commit- 
tee to get into a debate on matters that are a little bit — well, not only 
a little bit, but a great deal beyond my purview. 

I only want to say that we were given a charge back in 19 — the late 
forties and early fifties. It has not come up in the hearings, at least 
as far as I know, the ones I've been listening to, and I would like your 
forbearance for just a moment to explain something. 

When the remnant parts of the OSS were picked no and placed as 
a sort of secret service under the CIA, the Central Intelligence Agency 
for cover purposes— after all, the Central Intelligence Agency was 
never designed by law to run espionage or anything of that kind — the 
National Security Council gave this organization, through the Direc- 
tor of CIA, some specific jobs to do, and in the intelligence field a more 
specific job was given in the area of counterespionage and counter- 
intelligence, if you would like to call it that, the National Security 
Council intelligence directive gave the Agencv the job of analyzing, 
collating, and evaluating the counterespionage information. 

It also gave it the job of maintaining the basic files for the whole 
Government on counterespionage cases and in addition it put upon it 
the job of protecting the D.S. Government, the CIA and its installa- 
tions, and so forth, from penetration and from any hostile intelli- 
gence services or even friendly intelligence services, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Now, this charge was a difficult one. and there were very few meth- 
ods available for carrying it out and carrying it out with any reason- 
able chance of success. One of those things is to penetrate another 
fellow’s intelligence service and find out who his agents are, a most 
difficult job. A second is to find out about foreign agents from defectors 
from their service. Third are intercepts, signals, telephone calls, mail, 
anything that one can lay one’s hands on. and then overseas there are a 
variety of surveillance techniques which may or may not work, but 
those things are always available. 
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Each one of them is very difficult and tricky in its own right, and I 
would like to point out that we have established beyond any doubt the 
number one target of the KGB and the GRU, the two Soviet intelli- 
gence services, is the Central Intelligence Agency. So every Director 
was very conscious of how seemingly unprotected he was against this 
penetration, but also to keep from having any agents get into this 
organization, because a great deal of Government information can be 
tapped by just having one person within the CIA. 

The Chairman. Mr. Helms, given the difficulties that the Direc- 
tor faces in connection with counterintelligence responsibilities, do 
you believe that this is an Agency that need not obey the law? 

Ambassador Helms. Xo; and f don't think. Mr. Chairman, that you 
would find very many of those fine, patriotic people in the CIA that 
would feel that way. We are trying to get on with our job. We are 
trying to protect our form of government and our way of life. 

The Chairman. We are not talking about motive. We are talking 
about a plan that went on for 20 years that everybody recognized was 
against the law. I am trying not to talk about motives, good purposes, 
and patriotism. I am trying to find out why a program like this went 
on for 20 years, was against the law of the country by every indication 
we have, statutes, the Constitution, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and all I am trying to find out from you is whether you believe 
that the CIA does not have to abide by these laws because of the 
problems that the CIA faces. Is that your position, or is it not your 
position ? You can answer that question yes or no. 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I think my position — I don’t think things 
are black or white in this life, and I just simply have to say that I am 
not a lawyer, and I get a bit confused when I read articles like the one 
that Alexander Bickel wrote in Commentary in January of 1974 about 
the various categories of laws in this country, that one supersedes an- 
other, and so forth, this all having to do with whether the antiwar 
movement was illegal or not. I am not a lawyer. I just have to say that 
I would rather let it go at that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Helms, I cannot let it go quite at that because 
I think most anybody in the country whether he is a lawyer or not 
would have a very active suspicion that opening the mail was probably 
against the law. You do not have to be qualified to argue the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court not to have that suspicion, and as the intelli- 
gent man you are, I can hardly believe that you would not have sus- 
pected that this was against the law. 

Did you ask your General Counsel in the CIA for an opinion as to 
whether or not it was legal for the CIA to engage in this kind of 
activity? 

Ambassador Helms. Xo ; I don't recall having done that, and there 
are plenty of memorandums, Mr. Chairman, in this record here from 
various people that claim that this was illegal, so it certainly came 
to my attention. 

The Chairman. So then it did. and it must have come to your at- 
tention that this was very questionable. In fact, the Inspectors Gen- 
eral of your own Agency who looked into the program said that in 
their estimation it produced very little worthwhile intelligence. They 
were concerned about its illegality, and at one point recommended 
that it be discontinued. 
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Ambassador Helms. Well, sir, I heard the testimony yesterday 
about the lack of value of the operation, but I had — each time that this 
question came up about continuing: it. I among: other things asked for 
an opinion from the FBI. and I was told on each of these occasions 
that it was quite valuable to that organization, and I can only say that 
this is what motivated me to continue, because when I listen to what 
was said yesterday, if that had been my total appraisal, the operation 
would have been stopped a long time before. 

The Chairman. So you were conscious of the serious questions of its 
legality ? 

Ambassador Helms. I was, sir. 

The Chairman. And nevertheless, you continued to pursue the pro- 
gram because the FBI indicated that it was interested in the informa- 
tion to which you were referring. Is that your position? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. You see, the FBI has a job of internal 
security. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I know that. 

Ambassador Helms. Of providing a protective screen for us all, and 
we have to collaborate with them. 

The Chairman. Well, knowing or suspecting its illegality, why did 
you never raise this question with the President? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, that's a good question. I think that I was, 
through the years, affected by the fact that it was Mr. Dulles who 
started it, that he was a lawyer, and he had a brother who was a 
lawyer. I believe they were both partners in a distinguished law firm 
in New York, and I assumed that somehow he had made his legal peace 
with this, and I must say I just never went around asking for opinions 
about it later on. 

The Chairman. Well, you were aware in June of 1970 that Presi- 
dent Nixon was concerned about the quality of intelligence he was 
receiving, particularly with reference to antiwar protests in this coun- 
try, and that he asked the intelligence agencies, including the CIA 
and the FBI, the Defense Intelligence Agency, and the National Secu- 
rity Agency, to prepare some recommendations as to how this intelli- 
gence effort could be improved. 

A special report which bears your signature and that of J. Edgar 
Hoover, General Bennett, and Admiral Gayler, the heads of the four 
most important intelligence and law enforcement agencies, which is 
exhibit ll, 1 was prepared for this purpose and sent to the White 
House, where it later became the basis for what came to be known as 
the Huston plan. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, if you will turn to page 29, having to do with 
the question of mail coverage, I read this from the report which bears 
your signature. It first of all distinguishes between routine cover- 
age which is legal, that being simply the photographing of the infor- 
mation on the face of the envelope, or the taking of that informa- 
tion by other means, and what was called “covert mail coverage,” 
which had to do with opening the mail itself and surreptitiously 
screening it, and may include the opening and examination of do- 
mestic and foreign mail. It says there, “This technique is based on 
high-level cooperation of top echelon postal officials.” 

If you will look on the second page, the next page. No. 2 : “This 
coverage, not having the sanction of law, runs the risk of any illicit 
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act magnified by the involvement of a Government agency. Then m 
a statement in which the illegality is acknowledged and sent to the 
President, the following statement also appears back on page 29: 
“Covert coverage” — which has been defined as this illegal type of rnail 
opening — “Covert coverage has been discontinued.” Do you read that . 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; I have the place. 

The Chairman. That was the information supplied to the Presi- 
dent on which he was requested to make some decisions for, among 
other things, authorizing the opening of the mail. That statement, 
“Covert coverage has been discontinued,’ was a lie, was it not? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, sir, you asked me this question in execu- 
tive session some months ago, and I was really astounded that that 
should have occurred to you, and I have been thinking about this and 
inquiring about this passage ever since, and the only explanation I 
have for it was that this applied entirely to the FBI and had nothing 
to do with the CIA, that we never advertised to this committee or 
told this committee that this mail operation was going on, and there 
was no intention of attesting to a lie. This was broad mail coverage. 

And if I signed this thing, then maybe I didn’t read it carefully 
enough— if you want to say I should have had them change the char- 
acter of the language. When this report was submitted to us, it came 
from a working group which had sat on these matters, and they were 
FBI activities that were being discussed, and I believe to this day that 
that is what was intended here. There was no intention to mislead or 
lie to the President, 

The Chairman. If you had been the President of the United States 
and had asked for recommendations coming from a report that was 
signed by you, the Director of the CIA, by the Director of the FBI 
and the two intelligence agencies, and you read in the report that 
opening of mail was unlawful, and it had been discontinued, what 
would you believe? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have to concede that 
on the record here, without the discussion that went on at the time, 
it certainly looks that way, and I’m sorry if I made a mistake at that 
time. If I had it to do over again, I think I would have had this lan- 
guage very substantially changed. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, let us not be- — well, let me draw 
back, but I just simply want to say that mail coverage here is a very 
broad term, and what we were doing was mail coverage in a very 
specific area, and it is not so fantastic that it might not have occurred 
to me that this was going to lead to these questions today. Just let 
me put it that way. 

The Chairman. But the President was being asked to give his au- 
thority to do certain things that were acknowledged to be illegal in 
what has come to be known as the Huston plan, and one of the things 
he was asked to give his authority for was to open the mail. Yet the 
mail was already being opened before he was ever asked for his au- 
thority, and when he rescinded his authority 5 days later, nobody 
paid any attention. The mail continued to be opened. 

How does a President exercise any control over the CIA or any of 
these agencies when he gets a memorandum of this kind and first 
agrees to authorizing mail openings and then rescinds the authority, 
and it does not matter? Either way, it continued. 
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Ambassador Helms. Well, sir, you can make me look bad 

The Chairman. I am not trying to. This record makes you and 
everyone connected with this report look bad. 

Ambassador Helms. I just want to ask one question. Do you know 
that Mr. Nixon didn’t know about the CIA mail-intercept operation? 

The Chairman. If he did, I do not know why he went through the 
exercise of asking for a recommendation and then approving it and 
then rescinding it, and if he did, there is no one, including you, that 
has been able to tell us that he did. 

We had Mr. Huston here. Mr. Huston said that nobody told the 
President that there was a mail-opening plan already going on despite 
the meeting at which the CIA participated. He was the President’s 
representative charged with the responsibility of advising the Chief 
Executive himself. 

Ambassador Helms. On domestic intelligence. We thought we were 
in the foreign intelligence field. 

The Chairman. However you draw these lines, it comes out bottom 
line that the President was given a document that did not tell him 
the truth. 

Ambassador Helms. Can’t you ask President Nixon whether he knew 
or not ? Or I will be guilty as charged. 

The Chairman. We are trying very hard to bring Mr. Nixon to this 
committee to get his testimony; and if there is any way to do it, we 
will. 

Senator Mondale? 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Helms, we have two memorandums which 
purport to be reports dated almost contemporaneously with conversa- 
tions between the CIA and the Postmaster General, both of which state 
that the Postmaster General was told of mail being opened. Both have 
been referred to earlier today. The first is a memorandum prepared 
by you the 16th of February, [exhibit 10 1 ], reporting that you — and I 
gather, Mr. Dulles— had advised the then Postmaster General, Mr. 
Day, that you had briefed him and “withheld no relevant details.” As 
you know, this morning we heard from Mr. Day, and he remembers 
nothing of that kind. How believable is this memo ? What would be the 
circumstance that would cause you to write it? Would there be any 
reason to falsify in this memo ? Would it be fair to say that this would 
be your way of trying to establish for the CIA what had happened 
for future purposes, and so on ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. sir. It would have been written to tell the 
people that were working on this matter that we had this session, 
and that they were permitted to go ahead. They were aware that we 
were going down to consult the Postmaster General, and it seemed to 
me quite normal to let them know the outcome of the meeting and, 
since it was written, I believe, the day after the meeting, I would have 
thought that I would have stated quite honestly what had occurred. 
I can think of no conceivable motive that I could have had for chang- 
ing, or trimming, or adjusting the language. 

Senator Mondale. We often hear witnesses claim that this is 14. 1 5 
years later, that they can’t remember clearly. This memo was written 
the day after the meeting. 

Ambassador Helms. I have to stand on what the language says. 
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Senator Mondale. Would you not agree that this is probably a 
highly persuasive piece of evidence, bearing on what was discussed 
with the Attorney General the previous day ? 

Ambassador Helms. I thought it was. It was designed to be so. 

Senator Mondale. And you still think it is? 

Ambassador Helms. As far as I know. 

Senator Mondale. Now, let’s turn to the memorandum [exhibit 4 1 ], 
dated June 3, 1971. I don’t know who prepared it; it is unsigned, 
but it does say that Mr. Helms reported on a meeting to report on 
the recent actions on the IIT LINGUAL operation in New York. At 
that time, on June 2, 1971, which is the day previous to this memo, he 
has seen Postmaster General Blount. Blount was entirely positive re- 
garding the operation. He had no hangups. 

He was entirely positive regarding the operation. He opined that 
nothing needed to be done. He rejected a momentarily held thought 
that we should check the legality. Would you similarly agree that this 
memorandum, made the day following the briefing of Mr. Blount, is 
likely to be a very accurate description of what took place? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I don't know who drafted this memoran- 
dum. I want to say that at the outset. I don’t know who did it. It was 
obviously based on a meeting that the individual attended, in which 
I debriefed myself about the conversation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I think I would say that the language looks to me a little bit more 
enthusiastic than I would have written myself, but then that is what 
often happens in memorandums of this kind, taken from meetings. 
But I would have hoped that the basic information in it was accurate. 

Senator Mondale. Once again, you would have no reason to doubt 
the validity of this document or to see any reason why it would be 
falsified? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I can’t figure out why — who would want 
to. 

Senator Mondale. Because both documents were not intended for 
public dissemination ? 

Ambassador Helms. They certainly were not. 

Senator Mondale. They were private memorandums designed to 
place in the record a clear understanding of what had happened. 

Also, wouldn’t there be a reason to bring along some examples of 
what this mail cover and opening program had disclosed? Doesn’t 
that make sense? If you wanted to brief a new Postmaster General, 
and you wanted to show him that things of value were being obtained, 
wouldn’t it make sense for someone new to show him something 
tangible ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. It’s like a salesman, showing you 
samples. 

Senator Mondale. That’s right. That too would lead one to believe 
this description of what happened. 

You mentioned earlier the mood in the forties and early fifties that 
led to some of these directives by the CIA designed to deal with what 
was then called the counterintelligence needs of the Government as 
perceived by its leaders. There was a sense of urgency and pressure 
placed upon you and the other agencies to achieve this objective. 
Would you not say.- looking back now over these last 25 years that, in 
effect, you developed a new strategy, a new concept for American life 
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called counterintelligence, which tended to spill across normally re- 
stricted areas, legal channels, and departmental lines. This strategy 
had a tendency to develop in secret, often with very closely controlled 
groups being familiar with what was happening, and with many 
believing, as we have heard time and time again before this com- 
mittee, that national security, or some other higher purpose, 
justified whatever was thought to be necessary in the judgment of 
whoever was involved — opening mail, tapping lines, breaking into 
doctors’ files, whatever. This counterintelligence strategy sort of grew 
by stealth, perhaps under direct orders of the President or people 
under the President, but it was something that grew over the years 
largely unrecognized by the law, and unknown outside of these, agen- 
cies. It was the sort of thing that was very difficult to try to get ap- 
proval for, so it just operated and grew in this strange, extralegal 
way into what has now been spread out on the record before this 
committee over the last several weeks. Would that be an accurate 
summary ? • 

Ambassador Helms. I think that is a rather good description, sir. 
Could I add a couple of points to it, with your permission? 

One, the concept of a secret service was brand-new to this country 
in World War II — and may I say, alien to it, in many respects. This 
country doesn't like secrecy, by and large. And when you consider that 
a new concept was taken and put into the Government, it is sort of 
almost like a foreign body. Then it had to find its way, at its own level, 
and its method of operating, and all of the rest of it, and having 
brought with it a wartime concept of how you do these things. During 
the war, it was to kill Germans and to do as much damage to the Ger- 
mans as possible. 

And it wasn’t very long after President Truman got in that we dis- 
covered there was no way of getting along with the Russians, so the 
next thing was how do you not only settle this organization which has 
been taken from the OSS into the Government, but there’s another 
interesting problem, and that is, there are a lot of Communists and 
Russian sympathizers in the OSS as soon as we started working against 
the Russians, and that had to be taken care of, and if you have some 
experience in this yourself, you know that’s a rather delicate and diffi- 
cult thing to do. And it was in those days that Mr. Hoover was very 
disapproving of some of the people in the CIA, and we had that prob- 
lem to contend with. 

Senator Mondale. So there were many difficulties in trying to bring 
before the appropriate authorities, including the Congress, approval 
and guidelines and standards that, you could be governed by in your 
activities. Would you say as a result of this shadowy, murky, and 
sometimes dirty business that was undertaken, that you were substan- 
tially handicapped by the failure to have such standards? Would you 
say that perhaps the important thing this committee can do, before we 
are done, is to put this genie, back in the bottle, to define the law pre- 
cisely and clearly, and to get away from any future suggestions that 
people can, in any level of government, act beyond the law for any 
reason whatsoever ? Does that make sense to you ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it is a most praiseworthy aim, and ex- 
actly how you put this all together, I think, is going to be a lot more 
difficult than it seems on the surface. 
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Senator Moxdale. But now that we know, can there be any turning 
back? Must we not absolutely pin this down so we know exactly what 
is going on? 

Ambassador Helms. I don't think there is any turning back. I agree 
with you. 

Senator Moxdale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairmax. Thank you, Senator Mondale, 

Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Goldwater. First, I just want to make a point that the 
documents we have been talking about, I think, are highly reliable, 
because they were prepared contemporaneously with the meetings be- 
fore time had had the opportunity to fog memories. There was no rea- 
son not to be candid in memoranda, no indication that the mail pro- 
gram would be an object of congressional or other investigation. 

Now, Mr. Helms, I am sorry that you didn’t get to finish your dis- 
sertation about the beginnings of the CIA, because I think in that 
statement, you would have cleared up a lot of the doubt that seems to 
exist on this committee and throughout the country. Your explanation 
of its youth, of our having practically no intelligence prior to World 
War II — the fact that the CIA grew out of the ashes of the OSS, and 
grew very rapidly, I think, explains why a lot of the things were done 
in the manner in which they were done. 

Had I been the President of the United States — which I tried to be, 
but by a very small margin I was denied that pleasure- — I would have 
been very critical of a CIA that didn't come up with ideas of how to 
find the enemy, if there were an enemy in our midst. And I see no rea- 
son to suspect that the antiwar groups, anti- America groups, anti- 
anything groups in this country are not motivated by outside activities 
or by activities that are formed by our concept of government. So, 
while others may disagree with me, and while I will recognize the 
legality and illegality of certain methods of scanning mail or un- 
opened mail, I think there comes a time when the protection of this 
country probably takes a very equal importance. 

Now, you testified, I believe, that you talked with Attorney General 
Mitchell about the mail. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. I have been scanning the testimony before me 
that involves Mr. Mitchell, and I can’t find any place in it where he 
recounts your discussion of mail with him. Did he tell you — is it your 
recollection — that he felt this was legal or illegal ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. And I regret he does not remember the 
conversation, but I understand he was a busy man. I suppose I took 
up some other things with him on that day, but the fact remains that 
I went to see him for a purpose, and I felt that I had accomplished my 
purpose when I left his office. And my purpose was to get his advice 
as to whether it was desirable to see Mr. Blount, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, on this mail operation. 

Senator Goldwater. I have just been informed by Mr. Schwarz that 
Mr. Mitchell will be called, and I think it is most important that he 
be called, because a lot hinges on his memory and what he tells us, I 
think, can be of great value in this particular area. 

The Chairman. I think it is essential, Senator, that we have Mr. 
Mitchell. 
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Senator Goldwater. Fine. Xow, I just have a short statement to 
rriEikc 

I believe that Ambassador Helms has appeared at least seven times 
before this committee and other committees of the Congress that have 
and are requesting his testimony. The ambassadorship to Iran, at this 
time, has to rank with one of the most important diplomatic assign- 
ments an American can hold. Iran occupies an important position in 
the solely troubled Middle Fast. And I hope some way can be found 
to cut down on the demands for appearances by Ambassador Helms. 

I think part of the problem lies in overlapping jurisdiction among 
the committees of the House and among the committees of the Senate, 
and some of the problem is just plain encroachment of jurisdiction. It 
seems clear that it is time for the Congress to realign its committees, 
so that we don't take the same testimony in many, many different 
ways. Officials with important responsibilities spend too much time 
rushing up to the Hill. 

And personally. Mr. Ambassador, yon have had a long record of 
distinguished service to this country, and I hope the Congress will let 
you get on with your very important work in Iran, and I hope this 
is the last time we see you in Washington. 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I hope I come back someday, Senator 
Goldwater. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huddleston. Well, I'm not ready to banish Mr. Helms to 
the far comers of the world. 

Mr. Helms, did you know William Cotter during the period of time 
you served in the CIA ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, though, to be 
precise about this, if I knew Mr. Cotter, I had not had very many 
dealings with him at the time that lie was recommended to go to the 
Post Office Department. What I did at the time was ask some recom- 
mendations from the Director of Security, and Mr. Cotter was one of 
the individuals whom he recommended. Prior to that time, I had not 
known him well. 

Senator Huddleston. And you merely forwarded that recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Blount, who at that time was Postmaster General ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. To fill the position of Chief Inspector of the 
Postal Department? 

Ambassador Helms. That is correct, sir. Mr. Blount had asked me 
for recommendations, and I sent them to him. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you aware that Mr. Cotter had some 
knowledge about the mail-opening project ? 

Ambassador Helms. At the time I forwarded His name, I did not 
have that knowledge. As a matter of fact, when all of this testimony 
came up, I was surprised to learn this. 

Senator Huddleston. During the performance of Mr. Cotters new 
duties as Chief Inspector, was he in touch with you personally about 
the mail-opening project ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. I remember one conversation with 
him personally, and I believe — I am not sure, but I somehow have in 
my memory that I got a couple of messages from him via other mem- 
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bers of the Agency that knew him well, that had seen him somewhere, 
and he passed me some kind of word or other. What this was. I don't 
recall clearly, but I just want to be responsive to your question. 

Senator Huddleston. You don’t recall his expressing specific con- 
cerns to you about the propriety or the legality of this particular 
operation and the Post Office Department's vulnerability in relation 
to it? 

Ambassador Helms. Xo. sir. My impression of the — well, early on, 
I don't recall — well, early on his stewardship I don't recall what his 
point of view was. It was my impression that later on, he did become 
concerned about this transfer from the Post Office Department to the 
Postal Service. I am informed this afternoon — he testified this morn- 
ing that he does not recall seeing me. I'm sorry; it’s just my recollec- 
tion. 

Senator Huddleston. You don't recall being curious that lie brought 
these concerns to you, rather than taking them to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who at that time was his superior? 

Ambassador Helms. Xo, sir, I could sympathize with his desire 
to have me carry that detail. 

Senator Huddleston. Do you find at this time, in retrospect, and 
also at the time this operation was ongoing, any highly desirable or 
necessary reason for the CIA or the FBI to enter this kind of an 
operation and not make the head of the Department, which you were 
using to accomplish your purposes, aware of what you were doing? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it is quite proper that he should know 
about it, Senator Huddleston. I think this is one of the problems 
that one has in the work that you are going to be doing in the future 
here, is how you outline these things and what elements of control 
you build into them. 

Senator Huddleston. We have a memorandum [exhibit 2 ’] that 
was written early in this particular project which states that not 
only was the mail cover going on. but for some time the Agency had 
also been opening the mail and copying the contents. This memoran- 
dum stated that postal officials, of course — and this is a direct quote 
from the memorandum — are not aware of this, as if it were a perfunc- 
tory thing, that this type of thing would be done without advising the 
postal authorities and for a purpose, and I am just wondering whether 
or not this is part of the plan to deliberately withhold information 
from the Postmaster General. 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t know. You remember Mr. Dulles was 
the Director of the Agency then. I would have interpreted the mean- 
ing, of course, slightly different than you would. I think it would 
have been in reference to Mr. Dulles saying, “you know this, I am 
just reminding you of it.” Now, why it went on that way, I don’t 
remember any more. 

Senator Huddleston. I would have thought maybe you would 
have reviewed the previous correspondence and memorandums re- 
lating to this project, because there is ample evidence that many 
of them had thoughts at times about the legality and propriety of 
it, and certainly you were aware of the flap potential, as it is sometimes 
called, relating to this problem. So, it would seem to me you would 
have been well aware that, at least until you became in charge, the 
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Postal Department had been denied the knowledge of precisely what 
was going on. 

Ambassador Helms. That's what the memorandum says, sir. I 
don't recall the precise facts myself any more, and I don't want to 
go against the memorandum. Ian just saying I can't be more helpful 
than what it says. 

Senator Huddleston. So, your judgment now is that it would not 
be proper ? 

Ambassador Helms. What did Mr. Angleton have to say on the 
subject when he appeared before you? Didn't he draft the memo- 
randum, or was he involved in this at the time, or was that before 
he got involved ? 

Senator Huddleston. The one I was quoting was written by Mr. 
Angleton, on the 4th day of May 1955 — 1956 I believe it is — or 
very shortly after the program started. It seems clear to me that 
everybody just accepted the fact — everybody in the CIA, or at 
least the person to whom this memorandum was directed, accepted 
the fact that the Post Office Department was being denied the in- 
formation on the precise nature of the operation. 

Ambassador Helms. That certainly is the way it reads. 

Senator Huddleston. We also have a memorandum of approxi- 
mately the same time, describing some of the information that had 
been gathered by this opening process. An analysis of some 20 let- 
ters was prepared in which it was pointed out that of those 20 letters 
coming from the Soviet Union, 8 of them made some religious ref- 
erence. Is this the kind of intelligence that seems to you to be 
desirable or valuable enough to justify a program of this nature? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. Senator Huddleston, this program 
was just getting going, and back in those days we knew practically 
nothing about the Soviet Union. I heard the conversation yesterday 
that wouldn’t there be easier ways of getting such information and 
so forth, and all I can say is there weren't any easier ways. I don’t 
mean to disagree with my colleague. Their memories seem to be very 
short because back in that time the amount of information in this 
Government about the Soviet Union was so small that three succes- 
sive investigative commissions that were sent to examine the CIA, 
one under General Doolittle, one under Mr. Dulles, Mr. Allen Dulles, 
just before he became Deputy Director, one under Gen. Mark Clark, 
who were all preoccupied with pushing us harder and asking us 
why we weren’t doing better on this, that we didn’t know anything 
about the Soviet Union. 

Now, this wouldn’t justify these particular letters, justify this 
operation in and of themselves, but it was just beginning at that time. 
Frankly, all through this thing I personally was much more interested 
in the human aspects of it because it was in the hope that we would 
find some penetration or some agent or something of this kind that we 
were concerned more than later on getting information about crops or 
religion or cultural things or whatever the case may be. 

Senator Huddleston. I believe Mr. Osborn testified that he thought 
the FBI gained a great deal more helpful information out of this 
operation than did the CIA. Do you agree with that ? 

Ambassador Helms. I heard Mr. Osborn say this. I don’t know what 
he was basing his judgment on. 
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Senator Huddleston. Do you have any knowledge of the kind of 
material that they developed ? 

Ambassador Helms. 1 think the FBI did get useful information 
out of it, and I thought from time to time the Agency got useful 
information out of it. 

Senator Huddleston. I think that’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We have a vote on the floor at the moment so I am 
going to declare a 10-minute recess in order that members of the 
committee may go over and vote. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come back to order. 

Our next member in line to question is Senator Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Helms. Good afternoon, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. Mr. Helms, do you recall being presented in 
1969 with the results of the IG’s report on the counterintelligence 
staff in 1969, which criticized the mail-opening program ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I can’t say that today I remember the 
report, Senator Schweiker. I heard the statements that were made 
yesterday, so at least I am familiar with the content of it now, even 
if I don’t recollect independently what else was in the report. 

Senator Schweiker. Have you seen the IG’s report on this recently ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. There was a section of the IG’s report 
that was shown to me. 

Senator Schweiker. Relating to the mail openings ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes ; I think so. 

Senator Schweiker. Given the criticism of the Inspector General's 
report in this regard, why did you at that time decide to, in essence, 
override the recommendation of the Inspector General ? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, as best I recall it, we not only took into 
consideration the Inspector General’s report, but I also asked to have 
the FBI contacted to find out their feeling about the value of this 
operation. I was told that they thought it was valuable and would 
hate to see it terminated. If that language is not there exactly, the 
language is a paraphrase of the fact that they would like to see it 
continued. 

Therefore, in weighing various considerations, including, I must 
say, importantly, my own responsibility as Director to prevent the 
penetration of the Agency, that I felt that any lead we might get 
from this operation might be very important in that field. 

So, putting these two things together, it seemed to me we had good 
reason to continue in terms of the quality of the operation and despite 
the fact that two or three of the officers who were recipients of the 
information in the Agency apparently did not think all that much 
of it. 

Senator Schweiker. When the program was initially set up, a num- 
ber of years went by when the FBI was not even told that the opera- 
tion was going on. They received no benefits from the “take,” and 
actually had to stumble into it themselves. Is that not correct ? 

Ambassador Helms. I thought they were recipients of the material 
from 1958 on. 

Senator Schweiker. When did the operation begin ? 
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Ambassador Helms. 1953, 1 think, something like that. 

Senator Schweiker. So, some 4 or 5 years went by when they 
weren’t even told about it, and if they hadn’t decided to do some- 
thing on their own, we might either have had two separate opera- 
tions to this day, or no operation. 

Ambassador Helms. Well, Senator Schweiker, has anybody brought 
to your attention the fact that back in those days in the fifties, there 
was some bad blood between Mr. Hoover and the Chief of the Postal 
Inspection Service and that, therefore, there was some psychological 
reasons, if you want to put them that way, for not bringing the FBI 
into it at that juncture ? 

Senator Schweiker. I understand. But this question was in re- 
sponse to your saying that even though the CIA said it was low qual- 
ity material — it was a testimony we have heard a number of times — one 
of the reasons for doing it was that the FBI thought it was great, 
not pointing out that for 4 or 5 years they didn’t even know it was 
going on. So, there is a little bit of tangential argument here as to just 
what happened for those 4 or 5 years. 

What role, Mr. Helms, do you think the Inspector General should 
play in situations like this? You have an Inspector General and he 
makes a recommendation, and he is the watchdog of the Agency. You 
overrule the Inspector General. What is the sense of having an In- 
spector General ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, sir, it is my belief that an agency of this 
kind or any kind needs an Inspector General. He goes out and exam- 
ines what is going on, not only in the headquarters unit, but in the field, 
and brings back information and makes suggestions and recommen- 
dations as to what lie thinks might be done to improve the service. But 
unless a Director wants to abrogate his authority to the Inspector Gen- 
eral and make him Director of the Agency, I think since he is ulti- 
mately responsible, he lias got to either accept or reject these recom- 
mendations. On the day that one decides that the Inspector General is 
more powerful than the Director, then I think it is going to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to find any American who is going to take the job of 
Director. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you agree with some of the recommenda- 
tions that are being talked about now to strengthen the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s office and to give him a larger responsibility in these very areas 
of possible illegal actions ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it would be desirable to strengthen the 
Inspector General’s staff. I was surprised at figures yesterday that had 
been reduced in the year 1973; if I understood the testimony accurate- 
ly, I think one needs a strong Inspector General. But I have seen 
somewhere a suggestion that the Inspector General be outside the 
control of the Director. I think that would be a rather unfortunate 
arrangement. 

Would you, Senator Schweiker, take the job if there was somebody 
looking over your shoulder, over whom you had no control, inside your 
owm organization? 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I have 12 million people outside of my 
own organization looking over my job. 

Ambassador Helms. That’s ail right. That’s all right. That’s 
different. 
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Senator Schweiker. We have a vote on it every few years. I am not 
sure that is the case when you come to secret agencies. So, it seems to 
me you need some kind of an internal policeman. I gather from that, 
then, that if we did have a different IG setup, you would not favor 
passing — or would you favor passing — IG reports to the White House 
and to the overeight committees of the Congress on all occasions when 
such reports are made. Would you favor it ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, frankly, sir, I haven’t thought that prob- 
lem through, and I think any answer I gave to that would be ill- 
digested, and I would rather not do it, if you would excuse me. 

Senator Schweiker. Of course, one of our committee’s responsibil- 
ities is to make suggestions like this and act on them. There has been 
some criticism that our committee is hurting the agencies involved. 
Yet, if we don’t get responsible comments from members of the agen- 
cies who have been critical of actions of this committee, what dilemma 
does that put us in ? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I said my answer would be ill digested. 
I won’t decline to answer it if you insist on it. 

Senator Schweiker. What do you think the role of the CIA should 
be in terms of following the U.S. statutes of operations here in the 
United States? Is it your personal belief that the Agency should com- 
ply with the statutes for domestic operations and domestic work here 
in the United States? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I think that as a result of these hearings 
and the various inquiries that have been made by this committee and 
by its staff, that this dilemma should never be before a Director of 
the Agency in the future. I think the whole thing has got to be cleared 
up to the satisfaction of the Congress and the satisfaction of the White 
House and the satisfaction of the Director of the Agency. 

I think it would be unconscionable to have future Directors feeling 
that they were not supported in what they were doing, that they were 
not operating according to well-understood guidelines. And, I cart 
only say that from this time forth I would hope the Congress made it 
clear as to the kind of parameters in which a Director was going to 
have to function. This would be one of the guidelines that would have 
to be given to him, and I would like to say — and I don’t want this re- 
mark to sound gratuitous — but it would be a big help to a Director 
to have these guidelines because nobody likes to feel — certainly I 
don’t like to feel — that thousands of people who work with me over 
the years have been tarnished by the fact that they are accused of not 
abiding by the laws of this country; because I know a lot of these 
people very well, they are very loyal to this country and as patriotic 
as any other Americans. 

Senator Schweiker. It just seems to me that if the IG had a stronger 
role and had been given a stronger role over the last 10 or 20 years, 
I am not sure we would be conducting these hearings today. The intel- 
ligence communitv has criticized this committee for destroying this and 
destroying that. But I think the truth of the matter is that if we had a 
strong IG and if they had gotten written opinions from their Gen- 
eral Counsel and followed those opinions, this hearing may not have 
been necessary. So, I think the record ought to show that some of the 
reasons we are having this hearing here today, and why the Congress 
is going through this rather unfavorable climate, is frankly because 
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of the. lack of IG authority. So, I really think it very relevant to what 
we do in the future. 

One of the questions I have goes back to 1954, when I believe you and 
Mr. Dulles briefed Postmaster General Summerfield. I am referring 
now to a memo [exhibit 27 ’] around that period of time which was 
May 17, 1954. According to the memo, Mr. Summerfield was advised 
that a mail cover operation was underway and a mail cover operation 
would amount to the photographing of envelopes, backs and fronts 
of first-class mail. Do you recall such a memo? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; I have it in front of me now, Senator 
Schweiker. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, this was sold to Mr. Summerfield on the 
basis that it was mail covers only, and it is very clearly specified here, 
with no doubt or indecision of the wording, that a mail cover involves 
photographing the fronts and the backs of the first-class mail, and not 
the insides. That is what you conveyed to Mr. Summerfield and al- 
legedly a meeting of the minds took place to establish these guidelines. 

Now, some time later, by 1955 at the latest, within a matter of months 
or at most a year, this operation completely changed its course, and 
went to actually opening mail and photographing the contents of mail. 
Did either you or Mr. Dulles ever go back and advise Mr. Summerfield 
that the operation he had approved and set up as a photographic op- 
eration of mail covers — backs and fronts of envelopes only — actually 
turned into a mail-opening photographic operation ? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I did not go back to Mr. Summerfield. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Dulles ever did or not. 

Sir, I wanted to ask you a question about this memorandum. Is iden- 
tity 46 the Solicitor of the Post Office Department? 

Senator Schweiker. What ? 

Ambassador Helms. Identity 46 — was the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department present that day ? 

Senator Schweiker. We don’t have it readily available. We are try- 
ing to comply with the Agency’s requirements to compartmentalize a 
few things and to keep our sources and methods in line, Mr. Helms. 

Do you think, in terms of the future, that an exception should be 
added to the United States Code to allow for mail opening without a 
warrant for intelligence agencies under certain circumstances ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I think if the determination is made that 
this is a valuable source of information, that that is the only way you 
can take care of this matter any longer, because certainly nobody is ever 
going to do it again without some sort of authority. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you see any practical way of implement- 
ing such a suggestion so that it does exactly what it is supposed 
to do without violating other people’s rights? Do you see any clear 
demarcation ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it would be difficult to do. But, on the 1 
other hand, and I don’t want to irritate anybody with this comment, 
but during the 20 years as operation went on, nobody ever came to me 
with any complaint from anybody about the condition of the letter 
when they received it. So, the technical job of opening it and so forth 
must have been a pretty good one. In addition to that, I don’t recall 
any complaints at any time that anybody was disadvantaged by having 
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their mail opened. In other words, this was carefully controlled. The 
information was carefully handled. I think it was carefully evaluated, 
and there was a real effort made that the innocent should not be un- 
fairly harmed. 

Senator Schweiker. You did have a situation arise where a Mr. 
Osborn came into your office, according to testimony he gave yesterday, 
and said he was very upset because he had seen a letter from an elected 
official come through the system. He went in and blew his stack or 
something like that. Do you remember that occasion ? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t, frankly. 

Senator Schweiker. You don't recall that occasion? 

Ambassador Helms. That is not to say it isn’t exactly as he adver- 
tised it. I don’t remember his blowing his stack. But I know very well 
what my own policy about these matters was, and I would have been 
concerned about it, and wanted to change the system if this is what 
was coming out of it. 

Senator Schweiker. There is another memorandum here, and I 
wonder if you recall that at some point in time, I believe around 1971, 
special procedures were set up for VIP’s, elected officials or Govern- 
ment officials, to insure that their mail wouldn’t be put through the 
normal mail opening channels. They would be given some kind of 
special consideration, and, while they wouldn’t be put on our watch 
list, in essence they would take their chances along with everybody else 
on a random basis. But, once a letter of an elected official was opened, 
it would be given to the Deputy Chief of Counterintelligence, and he 
would decide whether to dispose of it in a certain way or to disseminate 
it. Does this strike you? Does this have a familiar ring to you or not?; 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I have familiarized myself with the 
papers in the last few days, sir, so it does now, when you read it to me. 
certainly. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you think it is proper for the CIA or any 
intelligence agency, really, to read these kinds of papers of elected 
public officials ? 

Ambassador Helms. As a matter of fact, I don’t know how this 
happened. I have been wondering about it myself because this would 
not have been a policy I subscribed to. The only thing I can figure out 
is maybe somebody on the watch list in the Soviet Union was getting 
mail from somebody, and this was just done, opened in the process. But 
I have not talked to any of the people who actually did the opening, 
and I don’t know how this mistake was made, because I would regard 
it as a mistake. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I would like to draw your attention to exhibit 7 1 . 
This was a memorandum for discussion between the Assistant Deputy 
Director for Plans and an unnamed CIA officer. I would like for you 
to turn your particular attention to paragraph 3, which is page 1, and 
I quote : 

Mr. Karamessines felt that the dangers inherent in Long’s subcommittee ac- 
tivities to the security of the Project’s operations in New York should be thor- 
oughly studied in order that a determination could be made as to whether these 
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operations should be partially or fully suspended until the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigations are completed. 

Mr. Helms, how would you interpret that paragraph? 

Ambassador Helms. Interpret it, sir? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Yes. Does that sound to you as if a con- 
gressional committee or subcommittee looking into activities of this 
sort might happen upon CIA mail-opening projects, and therefore it 
might be prudent to suspend them for the duration of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings so that anyone testifying could deny that they were 
going on, and then start them up again ? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I don’t know who wrote the memorandum. 
That is what the language says. But I don’t recall who the officer was 
in the Agency. There is no name down here. I don’t know what his 
standing was and I don’t know what led him to make this suggestion. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But you have no interpretation you 
could offer the committee as to how that sounds to you as former 
Director of the Agency? 

Ambassador Helms. I just say, I think I understand the way it 
sounds and what he has said there. I simply say that I don’t neces- 
sarily subscribe to that as a method of approach. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you happen to know of any other 
instance where the Agency adopted such a technique where the Con- 
gress or congressional committees were concerned, suspending certain 
operations pending possible testimony and then starting them again? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. I have vivid recollection of suspend- 
ing a lot of operations when the Presidents and Secretaries of State 
were traveling. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Yes ; we got into that also. In this con- 
nection, if there were a standing congressional oversight committee of 
some kind, how could we, in your judgment, best protect ourselves 
against that kind of technique or tactic ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think, Senator Hart, that over the years those 
Senators and Congressmen who have been on the oversight committees 
have found the Directors of the agencies have been not only forthcom- 
ing with them, but candid and honest with them. I have never heard 
any Senator or Congressman allege anything to the contrary. 

The fact that there hasn't been more communication between the 
Agency and the oversight committees is a matter of history. I think it 
is inappropriate to get into maybe some of the reasons and so forth. 
They have been alluded to by various members here. But I do know 
that under Mr. Dulles, Mr. McCone, certainly, and certainly under 
me, I never lied to a congressional committee in my life as far as I am 
aware. 

I just want to make one other comment, not anticipating the next 
question, but I just want to say also this is not one of those questions 
where if I had the opportunity I would like to be forthcoming. It has 
been very lonely, if I might sav, at various times. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In that connection, parenthetically, I 
think many of us feel that where abuses have occurred, Congress also 
shares some of the responsibility for not carrying out its functions. 

But the point is that regardless of the past, if we try to correct it, 
how do we prevent a situation from arising where someone, such as 
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yourself, wants to tell the truth, does not want to deceive the Congress, 
and therefore a project that might draw the ire of the Congress is 
merely suspended pending discussions with the oversight committee? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I regard this as an unfortunate sentence. 
As I say, I don’t know who wrote it, and I don't believe that any senior 
officer of the Agency would have gone along with this kind of a 
delusion. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. As a tactic, you deplore it. 

Ambassador Helms. I do deplore it. 

I would like to say something further, that I think that since you 
have raised this question, that when you do get down to the point of 
oversight of matters of this kind, I think that it ought to, in the climate, 
ought to be put to a test. I think Senators and Congressmen ought to 
see whether they are getting the kind of information they need from 
the Agency before they legislate it, because I think it would be a lot 
easier to get it handed over to you, than to say you’ve got to talk about 
this and this and this, and then something brand-new comes up that 
isn’t covered by this and this and this, and then they say, “well, you 
know, we’ve got no responsibility for doing that.” So I think it would 
be far better to give it a chance and see what happens. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Ambassador, if you would turn to 
exhibit 12 l , which is a letter from you to the FBI Director Hoover, 
dated March 20, 1970, I would like to call your attention to page 5, 
paragraph 3, most of which is blacked out, but the extant para- 
graph — 

Ambassador Helms. Is it the thing headed “mail coverage?” 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Yes; that paragraph. In that discussion 
between yourself and Mr. Hoover, you were discussing the New Left 
and racial matters. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; I’ve got that, sir. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In that discussion, you stated: “The 
increasingly close connection between these forces in the United States 
and hostile elements abroad has been well established by both of our 
agencies.” 

This is a claim that we have discussed since your last appearance 
with representatives of the various agencies, and it has become fairly 
crucial to our findings and conclusions to determine just what that 
link was. What information can you offer us to substantiate that — I 
think what you call “well established link between the New Left and 
racial groups in this country and elements abroad, hostile elements 
abroad?” 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I remember a couple of examples. I’m 
sure the Agency must be able to produce others, but I remember the 
Algerians were training guerrillas in Algeria that were U.S. citizens. 
I also recall that a group of Mexican terrorists were sent all the way 
to North Korea for training and then returned to Mexico to work not 
only there, but in the United States. There was evidence of this kind 
to which I was alluding. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. There was a link between those agents 
from Mexico and elements or groups in this country? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; that is my recollection anyway, sir, but 
I do think that — can’t either the Agency or the FBI come up with 
more specifics? 

' See p. 219. 
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Senator Hart of Colorado. No. There are a lot of vague allegations, 
but not too many specifics. 

Ambassador Helms. I see. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. One further reference to a memorandum 
[exhibit 13 ’] dated February 1, 1962, from the Deputy Director of 
Counterintelligence to the Director of Security. That memorandum 
in paragraph 3 states in part that everyone realized from the outset 
of the mail project that : “a ‘flap’ would put us” — that is to say the 
project — “out of business immediately and may give rise to grave 
charges of criminal misuse of the mails by Government agencies.” 

The memo goes on to say that it had been decided that “the effort 
was worth the risk.” And then the memorandum says, “It should be 
relatively easy to hush up the entire affair” or “to find a scapegoat to 
blame for unauthorized tampering with the mails.” 

This memo shows the thought process that we have been dealing 
with here today. Would you agree with the general assessments and 
conclusion of that portion of this memorandum ? 

Ambassador Helms. I have read the memorandum, Senator Hart, 
and I don’t feel that this is a — well, it is a good piece of thinking at 
all, as a matter of fact. I don’t recall ever having seen the memo- 
randum at the time that I was in office, but I certainly have read it 
since, and I don’t understand even what he is referring to in the last 
part of the memorandum. All this business about hushing it up. I 
don’t quite understand what lie had in mind. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Well, presumably, if somebody stepped 
forward and said, “my mail did not reach me in time,” and it was part 
of a project that was recently uncovered, the Agency could blame it 
on somebody at the Post Office or someone else. It looked as if they 
were trying to lay contingency plans. 

Ambassador Helms. In any event I think it is a poor piece of think- 
ing. I don’t think it would have been satisfactory under any circum- 
stances. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Had you seen it as Director, you would 
have 

Ambassador Helms. I certainly wouldn’t have agreed with it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, one other question, if I 
may. 

At exhibit 1,* which is a 1960 IG report, on page 4, a continuation 
of paragraph 6, we find the following : 

Of the total items opened, about one-third are on the watch list and the others 
are selected at random. Over the years, however, the interceptors have developed 
a sixth sense or intuition, and many of the names on the watch list were placed 
there as a result of interest created by the random openings. 

How does one develop the sixth sense or intuition to pick letters out 
of the mailbag and open them? 

Ambassador Helms. That’s a good question, I don’t know. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. There is no particular training for that ? 

Ambassador Helms. I wouldn’t have thought so. I realize what 
sixth sense means, but I don’t think I would put that in an IG report, 
if I had been writing it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. More importantly, would you have 
adopted it as a policy ? 

1 See p. 222. 

2 See p. 175. 
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Ambassador Helms. They might have learned by experience how to 
do their job better. They might have developed an ability to do it a 
little more rapidly, but that they would know by looking at it, extra- 
sensory perception, if you might, that they knew what was in the en- 
velopes. I don't believe it. 

• Senator Hart of Colorado. If you take two-thirds of the total 
number of envelopes opened, that is a pretty big dragnet. It does 
not take a whole lot of sixth sense. 

Ambassador Helms. I can't subscribe to that, Senator. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Hart. 

I am told that Senator Mathias was inducted into an Oklahoma 
Indian tribe today, which has accounted for his late arrival, but I am 
happy to say he has arrived, and Senator, if you have any questions 
you would like to ask at this time, please do so. 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Chairman, I might just say that for the 
record my new name is Istomingo among the Chickasaws. 

The Chairman. Senator Istomingo. 

Ambassador Helms. Was there a blood rite, Senator Mathias? 

Senator Mathias. No, but we went far enough. You will be glad 
to know that I did not have to wear the war bonnet because of the new 
act of Congress which forbids the slaughter of the American bald 
eagle, which makes it very difficult to obtain war bonnets any more, so 
I could not pose, as Calvin Coolidge did, in the full regalia of my 
office. 

Ambassador Helms, we are delighted to have you back again, and 
I suspect that this committee combined with your distant post in 
Teheran is probably the greatest act of assistance to the airlines since 
we began shipping the mail. 

Ambassador Helms. Did you notice that Pan Am has been doing 
much better in the last quarter ? 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Mathias. I can understand that. I think since we developed 
a mail contract, this is probably the best thing that has happened for 
them. 

A little earlier today, you mentioned the fact that all of this began 
at the time when Allen Dulles was Director and that you had an under- 
standing that he had made his peace with the law, I think is the phrase 
you used. I wonder if you could expand on that ? 

Ambassador Helms. I really don’t think I can expand on that very 
much. 

Senator Mathias. Well, first of all, I think it may be important for 
us to know, did you think he had made his peace with the law ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes ; I thought lie had. 

Senator Mathias. And not as a personal matter, but on behalf of 
the Agency ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir; because he was a much respected fig- 
ure, and he was certainly much respected by me, and he had wide 
experience after World War I, between the wars, and during World 
War II, and it just would not have occurred to me to fault him on a 
matter of law. 

I was a lot younger, I suppose, but in any event when I made that 
comment earlier today, that was my way of saying I thought that he 
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had made his peace with this, and he had checked it out with whatever 
people were necessary to check it out with. 

Senator Mathias. And there was no machinery within the Agency 
for a review of a question of that kind, once it had been settled, or once 
a determination had been made ? 

Ambassador Helms. If I understand your question, I think the 
answer is no. The Agency Directors over the years have, you know, 
been in a sense the last port of authority, and when they made a deci- 
sion, that was that, and so it was seldom that anybody would have 
called into existence a formal review to review the Director’s decision. 

Senator Mathias. And you had been in the Agency a number of 
years, and you had seen a number of Directors come and go. Was there 
any regular review, at the time of the changing of the guard, of ques- 
tions of this sort ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, there probably should have been, but new 
Directors would get themselves 

Senator Mathias. The answer is no ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; all right. 

Senator Mathias. All right. 

Well now, you mentioned in the time frame of 1954 and 1955 three 
commissions that looked into the CIA ? 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, I am sorry. May I say that if I put them in 
a specific time frame, I didn’t mean to. I don’t remember when those 
commissions were actually functioning, but they certainly were func- 
tioning after the CIA had been set up. 

Senator Mathias. Well, would you say some time in the decade of 
the fifties ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes; between 1947 and 1957. 

Senator Mathias. All right, and this would have covered the period 
in which the mail program began ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think so. 

Senator Mathias. And if I understand your previous testimony, it 
was that the burden of their report was to increase the pressure on 
CIA to increase its product from the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, the intention of these commissions was, 
“why isn’t this organization getting on with the job faster and better 
than it has been?” and the entire thrust of their recommendations and 
so forth was to try and get the job done better, and I don’t recall any 
particular preoccupation with the obstruction inhibition, nor do I 
recall any particular concern with the legality or lack of legality of a 
certain kind of operation. 

Senator Mathias. Let me ask counsel if we have the membership of 
those commissions in our record. 

Mr. Schwarz. We do with respect to one commission. The Doolit- 
tle Commission was General Doolittle, Mr. Hadley from New York, 
and another lawyer from New York. I am sure we do. 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Chairman, I would like, to request that the 
membership of those commissions be inserted in the record at this 
point, without taking the committee’s time, because I think it is 
important. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

The following members of the Doolittle Committee were appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in July 1954 to evaluate the administration and functioning of 
the Central Intelligence Agency : 
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General James Doolittle 
William B. Franke 
Morris Hadley 
William Pawley 

As a sub-unit of the Hoover Commission’s evaluation of United States gov- 
ernment agencies’ operations, in 1954 the Clark Task Force reviewed the func- 
tioning of the intelligence community, including the CIA. It had the following 
members : 

General Mark W. Clark 
Admiral Richard L. Conolly 
Donald L. Russell 
Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker 
C. F. Hollins 
Henry Kearns 

Senator Mathias. Were you in the Agency at this time ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. I joined the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1947 when it opened for the first time. 

Senator Mathias. Did you receive the report of the Commission? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir, at the time. 

Senator Mathias. Of these commissions, I should say. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. I don't recall the differentiations between 
them, or among them rather, to use proper English, hut I did see them. 

Senator Mathias. Was the question of legality raised by any of these 
commissions ? 

Ambassador Helms. Not to my recollection. 

Senator Matiiias. Do you think you would have remembered if it 
had? 

Ambassador Helms. I think if somebody had said, “that is wrong, 
don’t do it,” I think I would have remembered it. 

Senator Mathias. I asked the chairman to have these lists included 
in the record because I think we have to see this in the framework in 
which the people saw it at that moment. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matiiias. And they may have seen it incorrectly, and it may 
be our job to try to set it at a different framework, but nonetheless, we 
cannot change the framework which then existed. 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. 

Senator Matiiias. Now, is it true that the FBI and its Director, Mr. 
Hoover, gave to the CIA certain names and certain categories for ex- 
amination of mail ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I just have seen in 
the papers that the last memorandum of that kind from Mr. Hoover 
to the Agency was sent in March. 2 months before he died actually, and 
that we had had these memorandums over a period of years with names 
and categories of information that they wanted. 

I believe that Mr. Papicli, who I am sure has testified before this 
committee, was very familiar with this because he was liaison officer of 
the FBI for the Agency for such a long time. I believe the name of the 
man who had most to do with the use of it and evaluation in the FBI 
was a man named Donald Stewart. I don’t know whether he’s still 
there or not. 

Senator Matiiias. But you say the last one was dated a few months 
before Mr. Hoover's death, so that is considerably after their 1966 
renunciation of this kind of practice? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. I think he died in 1972, didn’t he? 




